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Miscellany. 
DROWNING. 


The following narrative is not an account of 
“hair breadth scapes,” but is a vivid deli- 
neation of mental torments, and is therefore | 
more interesting than any we have seen. 


[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine.] 





Mr. En1ror—I send you a translation of a 
most interesting letter, addressed to a Ger- 
man gentleman, now resident in Hamburgh, 
from whom I received it, with permission to 
make what use of it I should think proper. I 
have translated it most literally; and though 
perhaps rather long for your miscellany, I was 
unwilling to weaken its effects by the omis- 
sion of any passage. The writer is still living, 
a man of very rare endowments, and the au- 
thor of several fine poems, one of which, on 
the immortality of the soul, | hope to translate 
for some future number. H. M. 


Dear Frrenn—You have often asked me to 
ilescribe to you on paper an event of my life, 
which, at the distance of thirty years, I can- 
not look back to without horror. No words 
can give an adequate image of the miseries I 
endured during that fearful night; but I shall 
try to give you something like a faint shadow 
of them, that from it your soul may conceive 
what I must have suffered. 

1 was, you know, on my voyage back to my 

native country, after an absence of five years 
spent in unintermitting toil in a foreign land, 


to which I had been driven by a singular fata. || 


lity. Our voyage had been most cheerful and 
prosperous, and on Christmas day we were 
within fifty leagues of port. Passengers and 
crew were all in the highest spirits, and the 
ship was alive with mirth and jollity. For my 


own part, I was the very happiest man in ex- |N 


istence. I had been unexpectedly raised from 
poverty to‘affluence; my parents were long- 


Vou. I. 





ing once more to behold their erring but be- 
loved son; and I knew that there was one 
_ dearer even than any parent, who had re- 
mained faithful to me through all my misfor- 
| tunes, and would soon become mine for life. 
About eight o’clock in the evening, | went 
on deck. ‘The ship was sailing upon a wind, 
at the rate of seven knots an hour, and there 
| Was a wild grandeur in the night. A strong 
‘snow storm blew, but steadily and without 
danger; and now and then, when the strug- 
gling moonlight overcame the sleety and 
misty darkness, we saw, for some distance 
around us, the agitated sea all tumbling with 
foam. There were no shoals to fear, and the 
ship kept boldly on her course, close-reefed, 
and mistress of the storm. I leant over the 
gunwale, admiring the water rushing past like 
a foaming cataract, when, by some unaccount- 
able accident I Jost my balance, and in an in- 
stant fell overboard into the sea. 

I remember a convulsive shuddering all 
over my body, and a hurried leaping of my 
heart, as 1 felt myself about to lose hold of the 
v essel, and afterwards a sensation of the most 
icy chillness from immersion into the waves 
—but nothing resembling a fall or precipita- 
_tion. When below the water, | think that a 
momentary belief rushed across my mind that 
the ship had suddenly sunk, = that I was 
but one of a perishing crew. I imagined that 
I felt a hand with long fingers clutching at 
my legs, and made violent efforts to escape, 
dragging after me, as I thought, the body of 
_some drowning wretch. On rising to the sur- 
| face, I recollected in a moment what had befal- 
len me, and uttered a cry of horror which is 
in my ears to this day, and often makes me 
| shudder, as if it were.the mad shriek of another 
| person in the extremity of perilous agony, 
| Often have I dreamed over again that dire mo- 

_ment,and the cry I utter in mysleep is said to be 
_ something more horrible than a human voice. 
No ship was to be seen. She was gone for 
_ever. The little happy world to which a mo- 
| ment before J had belonged, had swept by, 
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and I felt that God had flung me at once from 
the heart of joy, delight, and happiness, into 
the uttermost abyss of mortal misery and des- 
pair. Yes! ‘I felt that the Almighty God had 
doné@ this—that there was an act, a fearful act 
of Providence; and, miserable worm that I 
was, I thought that the act was cruel, and a 
sort of wild, indefinite, objectless rage and 
wrath assailed me, and took for a while the 
place of that first shrieking terror. I gnashed 
my teeth, and cursed myself—and with bitter 
tears and yells blasphemed the name of God. 
It is true, my friend, that I did so. God for- 
gave that wickedness. The Being whom I 
then cursed was in his tender mercy not un- 
mindful of me—of me, a poor blind, miserable, 
mistaken worm. But the waves dashed on 
me, and struck me on the face, and howled at 
me; and the winds yelled, and the snow beat 
like drifting sand into my eyes, and the ship, 
the ship was gone, andthere was [ left to 
struggle, and buffet, and sink, and perish, 
alone, unseen, and unpitied by iman, and as { 
thought tov, by the everlasting God. If tried 
to penetrate the surrounding darkness with my 
glaring eyes, that felt leaping from their sock- 
ets, and saw, as if by miraculous power, to a 
great distance through the night,—but no ship 
—nothing but white crested waves, and the 
dismal noise of thunder. I shouted, shrieked, 
and yelled, that I might be heard by the crew, 
till my voice was gone—and that too, when ! 
knew that there were none to hear me.. At 
last I became utterly speechless, and when I 
tried to call aloud, there was nothing but a 
slight gash and convulsion,—while the waves 
came upon me like stunning blows, reiterated 
and reiterating, and drove me along like a log 
of wood or a dead animal. 

Once I muttered to myself, “this isa dream, 
and I shall awake.” I had often before dreamt 
of being drowned, and this idea of its being a 
dream so pressed upon me, that [ vainly 
strove to shriek out, that the noise might 
awaken me. But oh! the transition, from this 
momentary and wild hope of its being alla 
dreadful dream, into the conviction of its re- 
ality! That indeed was something more hi- 
deous than a fanatic’s thought of hell. All at 
once I felt my inmost soul throttled, strangled, 
and stifled, by an insupportable fear of death, 
That death, which to my imagination had ever 
appeared the most hideous, and of which I had 
often dreamt till the drops fell down my fore- 
head like rain, had now in good truth befallen 
me: but dreadful as all my dreams had been, 
what were they all to this? I felt as if all 
human misery were concentrated in the 
speechless anguish of my own one single 
heart. 

All this time I was not conscious of any act 
of swimming: but I soon found that I had in- 
stinctively been exerting all my power and 
skill, and both were requisite to keep me alive 
in the tumultuous wake of the ship. Some- 
thing struck me harder than a wave.—What 
it was I knew not, but I grasped it with a 
passionate violence, for the hope of salvation 
came suddenly over me, and with a sudden 
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transition from despair, I felt that I was res- 
cued. I had the same thought as if I had 
been suddenly heaved on shore by a wave. 
The crew had thrown overboard every thing 
they thought could afford me the slightest 
chance of escape from death, and a hen-coop 
had drifted towards me. At once all the sto- 
ries I had ever read of mariners miraculously 
saved at sea, rushed across my recollection. 
[ had an Object to cling to, which [ knew 
would enable me to prolong my existence. 
I was no longer helpless on the cold-weltering 
world of waters: and the thought that my 
friends were thinking of me and doing all they 
could for me, gave to me a wonderful courage. 
[ may yet pass the night in the ship, I thought; 
and I looked around eagerly to hear the rush 
of her prow, or to see through the snow-drift 
the gleaming of her sails. 

This was but a momentary gladness. The 
ship I knew could not be far off, but for any 
good she could do me, she might have been in 
the heart of the Atlantic ocean. Ere she could 
have altered her course, I must have drifted 
a long way to leeward, and in that dim snowy 
night how was such a speck to be seen? I saw 
a flash of lightning, and then there was thun. 
der. It was the ship firing a gun, to let me 
know if still alive, that she was somewhere 
lying to. But wherefore? I was separated 
from her by a dire necessity,—by many thot- 
sand fierce waves, that would not let my 
shrieks be heard. Each succeeding gun was 
heard fainter and fainter, till at last 1 cursed 
the sound, that scarcely heard above the hol- 
low rumbling of the tempestuous sea, told me 
that the ship was farther and farther off, till 
she and her heartless crew had left me to my 
fate. Why did they not send out all their 
boats to row round and round all the night 
through, for the sake of one whom they pre- 
tended to love so well? I blamed, blessed and 
cursed them by fits, till every emotion of my 
soul was exhausted, and I clung in sullen des. 
pair to the wretched piece of wood that still 
kept me from eternity. 

Was it not strange, that during all this time 
the image of my beloved friends at home 
never once flashed across my mind? My 
thoughts had never escaped beyond the nar- 
row and dim horizon of the sea, at least never 
beyond that fatal ship. But now I thought of 
home, and the blessed things there, and so 
intensely bright was that fiash of heavenly 
images, that for a moment my heart filled with 
happiness. It was terrible when the cold and 
dashing waves broke over me in that insane 
dreaming fit, and awoke me to the conviction 
that there was nothing in store for me but an 
icy and lingering death, and that I, who had 
so much to live for, was seemingly on that 
sole account most miserably to perish. 

What a war of passions perturbed my soul ! 
Had I for this kept my heart full of tender- 
ness, pure, lofty and heroic, for my best be- 
loved and long betrothed? Had God kept me 
alive through fevers and plagues, and war and 
earthquakes, thus to murder me at last? What 
mockery was all this? What horror would be 
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in my gray-haired parents house, when they 
came to hear of my doom? “O Theresa! 
Theresa!” And thus I wept and turmoiled 
through the night. Sometimes I had little 
or no feeling at all—sullen and idealess. I 
wished myself drowned at once—yet life was 
still sweet; and in my weakened state I must 
have fallen from my frail vessel and been 
swallowed up, had I not, though even now I 
cannot remember when or how, bound my- 
self to it. I had done so with great care— 
but a fit of despair succeeding, I forgot the 
circumstance entirely, and in that situation 
looked at myself with surprise and wonder. 

That I had awful thoughts of the eternity, 
into which I felt gradually sinking, is certain; 
but it is wonderful how faintly I thought of 
the future world All such thoughts were 
overthrown by alternate hope and despair con- 
nected with this life. Once when [ had re- 
signed myself to death, and was supplicating 
the mercy of our Redeemer, I thought I 
heard the shrill cry of sea-birds flying over my 
head, and instantly I returned again to the 
hope of life. O for such wings! but mine I 
thought were broken, and like a wounded 
bird I lay floating powerlessly on the waves. 

The night before I had a severe rheuma- 
tism in my head, and now remembered that 
I had somewhere about me a phial of lauda- 
num. I swallowed the whole of it—and ere 
long a strange effect was produced. I fell 
into a delirium, and felt a wild pleasure in 
dancing along over the waves. I imagined 
myself in a vessel and on a voyage, and had a 
dreamy impression that there was connected 
with it something of glory. Then I believed, 
in a moment after, that I had been bound, 
thrown overboard, and forsaken, by a muti- 
nous crew. As these various fancies alternated, 
I recollect, in my delirium, bursting out into 
loud peals of laughter—singing to myself— 
and huzzaing with a mad kind of enjoyment. 
Then, suddenly, a cold tremulous sickness 
would fall on me—a weight of sadness and 
despair. Every now and then there came 
these momentary flashings of reality; but the 
conviction of my personal identity soon gave 
way to those wilder fits, and I drifted along 
through the moonless darkness of the roaring 
night, with all the fierce exultation of a raving 
madman. No wonder. The laudanum, the 
cold, the wet, the dashing, the buffetting, the 
agony, were enough to account for all this, 
and more than my soul dare even now to 
shadow out to her shuddering recollection. 
But as God pitied the miserable, so also has 
he forgiven the wicked thoughts of that un- 
imaginable night. 

During one of these delirious fits—whether 
it was a dream or a reality I know not—but 
methought I heard the most angelical music 
that ever breathed from Heaven. It seemed 
to come on the winds—to rise up from the 
sea—to melt down from the stormy clouds. 
It was at last like a full band of instrumental 
music, soft, deep, wild, such as I have heard 
playing on board aship of war. I saw a white 
gleam through the snow—tI heard a rushing 











noise with the music,—and the glorious ghost 
of a ship went roaring past me, all illuminated 
with lamps—her colours flying—every sail set, 
and her decks crowded with men. Perhaps 
a real ship sailed by with festivity on board. 
Or was it a vision? Whatever it was, I felt no 
repining when it passed me by; it seemed 
something wholly alien to me; the delirium 
had swallowed up all fear, all selfishness; the 
past and future were alike forgotten, and 
I kept floating along, self-questioned no lon- 
ger, assured that I was somehow or other a 
part of the waves and the tempest, and that 
the wonderful and beautiful vision that had 
sailed by me was an aboriginal creature of the 
ocean. There was unspeakable pride and 
grandeur in this delirium. I was more in- 


‘tensely conscious of a brightened existence 


than I ever was in the most glorious dream, 
and instead of fearing death, I felt as if I were 
immortal. 

This delirium, I think, must have gradually 
subsided during a kind of sleep, for I dimly 
recollect mixed images of pain and pleasure, 
land and sea, storm and calm, tears and laugh- 
ter. I thought I had a companion at my side, 
even her I best loved; now like an angel com- 
forting me, and now like myself needing to be 
comforted, lying on my bosom cold, drenched, 
despairing, and insane, and uttering with pale 
quivering lips, the most horrid and dreadful 
imprecations. Once I heard, methought, a 
voice crying below the waves, “Hast thou 
forgot Theresa?” And looking down, I saw 
something like the glimmering of a shroud 
come slowly upwards, from a vast depth, to 
the surface of the water. I stooped down to 
embrace it, and in a moment a ghastly blue 
swollen face, defeatured horribly, as if by 
gnawing teeth of sea-monsters, dashed against 
mine; and as it sunk again, I knew well to 
whom belonged the black streaming hair. But 
Iawoke. The delirium was gone, and I was at 
once a totally different creature. I awoke into 
a low, heartless, quaking, quivering, fear- 
haunted, cowardly, and weeping despondency, 
in which all fortitude was utterly prostrated. 
The excitement had worn out my very soul. 
A corps rising out of a cold clammy grave could 
not have been more wo-begone, spiritless, 
bloodless. Every thing was seen in its abso- 
lute dreadful reality. I was a castaway—no 
hope of rescue. It was broad day-light, and 
the storm had ceased; but clouds lay round 
the horizon, and no land was to be seen. What 
dreadful clouds! Some black as pitch, and 
charged with thunder; others like cliffs of 
fire; and here and there all streamed over 
with blood. It was indeed a sullen, wrathful 
and despairing sky. 

The sun itself was a dull brazen orb, cold, 
dead and beamless. I beheld three ships afar 
off, but all their heads were turned away from 
me. For whole hours they would adhere 
motionless to the sea, while I drifted away 
from them; and then a rushing wind would 
spring up, and carry them one by one into 
the darkness of the stormy distance.—Many 
birds came close to me, as if to flap me with 
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their large spreading wings, screaming round 
and round me, and then flew away in their 
strength, and beauty, and happiness. 

I now felt myself indeed dying. A calm 
came over me. | prayed devoutly for forgive- 
ness of my sins, and for all my friends on 
earth. <A ringing was in my ears, and I re- 
member only the hollow fluctuations of the 
sea with which 1 seemed to be blended, and 
a sinking down and down an unfathomable 
depth, which I thought was death, and into 
the kingdom of the eternal future. 

| awoke from insensibility and oblivion with 
a hideous racking pain in my head and loins, 
and in a place of utter darkness. I heard a 
voice say, “Praise the Lord.” My agony was 
dreadful, and [ cried aloud. Wan, glimmer- 
ing, melancholy lights kept moving to and 
fro. I heard dismal whisperings, and now 
and then a pale silent ghost glided by. A hi- 
deous din was over head, and around me the 
fierce dashing of the waves. Was in the land 
of spirits? But why strive to recount the mor- 
tal pain of my recovery, the soul-humbling 
gratitude that took possession of my being? I 
was lying in the cabin of a ship, and kindly 
tended by a humane and skilful man. I had 
been picked up apparently dead and cold. 
The hand of God wasthere. Adieu, my dear 
friend. It is now the hour of rest, and I 
hasten to fall down on my knees before the 
merciful Being who took pity upon me, and 
who, at the intercession of our Redeemer, 
may, | hope, pardon all my sins. 

Yours, * * * * 


{From the St. Louis Enquirer. ] 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


The project of some citizens of Vir- 
ginia to settle on the Columbia, revives 
the idea of a town and colony on that 
river. 

Mr. John Jacob Astor, of New York, 
made an establishment at its mouth just 
before the commencement of the last 
war, which was broken up soon after by 
British and Indian hostility. 

The Virginians contemplate an estab- 
lishment on the navigable waters of the 
Columbia, but we should think that the 
place of its junction with the Multnomah 
would furnish the most eligible. These 
rivers unite their streams in tide water, 
one hundred and forty miles from the 
Pacific ocean, and a short distance below 
the last range of mountains. From thence 
to Asia, the navigation would be easy 
and direct, the distance not great, and 
the sea so peaceable, as its name indi- 
cates, that no more mariners would be 
wanting to conduct a ship, than hands 








COLUMBIA RIVER SETTLEMENT. 


enough to set the sails at the outset of 
the voyage, and take them down at its 
termination. To the same point also, 
(the confluence of the rivers) would come 
the commerce, at present chiefly in furs, 
of the whole upper country drained by the 
Multnomah and the Columbia; a region 
embracing fourteen degrees of longitude 
and sixteen or eighteen of latitude, larger 
than all the Atlantic states put together, 
and possessing a climate as mild as that 
of Europe. An establishment formed at 
that place would doubtless receive many 
emigrants from Asia. The English in- 
duced even the Chinese to go to Wootka, 
when they began to settle on that sound 
in 1784-5. Sixty or seventy Chinese re- 
moved there, but were afterwards cap- 
tured and carried back by order of the 
viceroy of Mexico, as intruders upon the 
Spanish dominion. 

Whatever may be the result of the 
Virginia company, the progress of the fur 
trade itself, will form a town at the point 
indicated. Its trade may at first be limit- 
ed to furs; but in process of time it will 
become the emporium of that rich East 
India commerce, which is destined to 
find its way into the valley of the Mis- 
sissippl, by the Columbia and Missouri 
rivers. And when this time arrives, a 
new Tyre will be seen in the west, of 
which, the old, although “ Queen of 
cities,” will have furnished but a faint 
image of power and splendour. 


DISTRESS IN BALTIMORE. 


We copy the following from the Fede- 
ral Republican, as forming an important 
part of our domestic history. As Balti- 
more has participated most largely in 
banking, so it appears to feel more se- 
verely than any other of our cities, the 
prevailing pressure. 


We have several times adverted to the 
distresses of the day, and should feel 
timid in resuming the subject, were it 
not the paramount topic in all papers, 
in all places, and on all occasions. The 
famous South Sea Scheme in England; 
the execrated Mississippi Scheme in 
France; each produced in their turns the 
same terror, the same ruin, and the same 
distress which our city feels at this junc- 
ture. The fallacy of our banking sys- 
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tems Was never so obvious as now; and 
while we see our monied institutions on 
the verge of ruin—our wealthiest, and 
some of our worthiest citizens falling 
about us—their tributaries without sub- 
sistence, and their creditors without re- 
dress, we cannot wonder that so many 
rapid revolutions are made in our sys- 
tems of finance and economy; nor can we 
be surprised that so many are stripping 
off the tawdry trimmings of dishonourable 
vanity, and mourning, though too late, 
that their pride has carried them beyond 
their resources, and has left them beyond 
the reach of relief. The gay crowd of 
fashionists, that but yesterday were strut- 
tingin Market-street, in all the pomp of 
haughty ostentation, are no more seen. 
The streets are now thronged only with 
astonished victims, stud ying their various 
modes of ruin or remedy. 

The sober reality has at last found its 
way to the toilette ; wives and daughters 
now hear the story of distress, and are 
told that their gay gewgaws must be laid 
aside; that routs and plays must be relin- 
quished; that industry must take the 
place of luxurious indolence, and that 
pride must yield to poverty, or the draw- 
ing room be exchanged for the gaol. Our 
whole city presents an aspect of gloom, 
which would hardly be equalled during 
the reign of pestilence—and, though we 
are far from wishing to give strangers 
the alarm, we feel a conviction that the 
shock of this period will carry us back 
with a retrogression more rapid than our 
advance, and will for years shroud many 
a face with mourning that has been 
always a stranger to care; long will our 
industry toil in vain to repair this vast 
wreck of its efforts, and long will it 
mourn over our crumbling palaces, before 
the work of redemption is accomplished. 


Cash.—Some southern writers attri- 
bute the scarcity of money to the kind of 
circulating medium; but the scarcity is 
entirely owing to the want of objects to 
call money into profitable use and rapid 
circulation. If we had a specie medium 
exclusively, money would be more scarce 
than it is; and if the United States were 
to issue a paper medium, money would 
not be more plenty, if it maintained the 
value of money, for no one could get 
more of it than he had a fair claim to, or 











as a quid pro quo—and we can get as 
much of the present money in the same 
way. It is hoped no expedient will be 
resorted to without the deepest reflec- 


tion. Rash projects might be fatal. 
[ Boston Pal. 


We select the following, not on account of 
any poetical merit, but because it is sound 
truth. 


[From the City of Washington Gazette. } 
HARD TIMES. 


Addressed to the American People. 


“Hard Times!” from every quarter is the cry; 

Hard ‘Times, indeed / The fact I do deny. 

Is it hard times, when, if the truth you tell, 

You must confess you live extremely well? 

On best of meats and wheaten bread you dine, 

And drink in plenty whiskey, ale, or wine; 

Dress fine as lords; move to and fro at ease, 

Work when you choose, and play whene’er 
you please. 

O, Providence! have such a people cause, 

(People who own no sovereign but the laws!) 

To mourn their plight, thy mercies to decry, 

Because on wings of gold they cannot fly ? 

Ungrateful race! to whom your God hath 
given, 

The best, the choicest, richest boon of Hea- 
ven. 

Turn but your eyes to Europe’s distant shore, 

Silence your groundless plaints, and sigh no 
more; 

There view your fellow man; behold his 
doom— 

Bound to the soil or fasten’d to the loom; 

For priests and nobles daily fore’d to toil, 

Who of his labour make a sport and spoil. 

A scanty pittance to their victim give, 

And call it charity to let him live. 

Your fate with his, Americans! compare; 

Be thankful, and your murmurings forbear. 


Extract of a Letter from Sierra Leone, dated- 
January 9, 1819. 
It is with the deepest regret I inform 
ou, that notwithstanding the liberality 
of Great Britain, notwithstanding the 
faith of treaties solemnly entered into, 
this coast swarms with slave vessels, 
dragging thousands of its miserable inha- 
bitants into endless captivity. A few 
days since, the Union, of Liverpool, ar- 
rived here, from the leeward, the super-- 
cargo of which states, that during his stay 
in the river Calabar, not less than eight 
vessels, averaging 500 slaves each, had 
sailed for the Spanish colonies. 
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We may indeed form an estimate of 
their numbers from the circumstance of 
the late colonial brig, lieutenant Hague, 
commander, having detained and sent 
into this port in the space of two years, 
twenty-two vessels, having upwards of 
two thousand slaves on board. 





DR. WILLIAMSON. 


Died, on the 22d May, in the 84th 
year of his age, Hucu Wiututamson, 
M. D. L. L. D. Fellow of the American 
Philosophical Society, of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of New York, 
of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the University of the state of 
New York, of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences of Utrecht, &c. &c. In every 
situation of life, in which it was the for- 
tune of this eminent individual to be 
placed, he was distinguished by undevia- 
ting integrity and honour. Called, atan 
early age, to take a part in our war of in- 
. dependence, he, for a considerable time, 
held a conspicuous rank in the medical 
department of the American army. He 
was appointed one of the delegates from 
the state of North Carolina, in the con- 
vention which formed the present con- 
stitution of the United States, and served 
as a member of Congress both anterior 
and subsequent to that event. But high 
as was his political career, his services 
in the cause of literature and science are 
not less meritorious. Upon the first for- 
mation of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, he acted as professor of mathematics 
in that institution, and, in conjunction 
with Rittenhouse, Ewing and Smith, was 
appointed by the American Philosophical 
Society of Philadelphia to observe the 
transit of Venus in 1769. The account 
of their joint labours appears in the trans- 
actions of that learned society. He pub- 
lished many other particulars, medical 
and philosophical, in the journals of differ- 
ent associations, and an account of his 
experiments on the gymnotus electricus, 
in the transactions of the Royal Society 
of London. But his literary and scien- 
tific reputation chiefly rests on his his- 
tory of North Carolina, and his essay on 


the climate of the United States, which 
last work alone is sufficient to transmit | 
his name with renown to posterity. 


[ Wash. Gazette. 











DR. WILLIAMSON—DRUNKARDS—FALLS OF OHIO CANAL 


DRUNKARDS. 


Under the law lately passed in Penn- 
sylvania, to place trustees over the af- 
fairs of habitual drunkards, two cases 
have come before the court of Lancaster 
county within a few days past. The 
case of one person, a man of very hand- 
some estate, is decided, by placing him 
under guardianship. Another case was 
before the jury; decision not yet known. 





Falls of Ohio.—On the 3d of May the 
canal round the falls of the Ohio was 
commenced in the presence of a great 
number of citizens, who appeared to ap- 
preciate the advantages it will afford 


them, by forming a safe and convenient 


| passage at all seasons of the year. 








Original Paintings of West.—Some 
drawings of this celebrated artist, while 
only 15 years of age, have been recently 
taken from an old house in Black-horse 
alley, by a gentleman, with whom we 
have not the pleasure to be acquainted, 
and whose name we have no authority to 
mention. They consist of an ocean scene 
and a landscape, and were painted upon 
the pannels of the house. We hope 
that they will be preserved with care, 
and that the people of this country may 
have an opportunity of inspecting the 
first efforts of the man who painted 
CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. | Union. 








Quick Painting.—We shall not be 
much surprised to hear soon of painting 
miniatures in large quantities by a steam 
engine; almost every thing can be made 
by machines now. ‘The following notice 
shows the advance that has been made 
towards this end: 

Two brothers named Harvey, natives 
of London, reside at present at Bor- 
deaux, where they paint in a few minutes, 
the most exact likenesses in miniature, 
by the means of a new mechanical in- 
vention. 








| Poetry. 
[FROM THE NEW YORK EVENING POST. | 
THE AMERICAN FLAG, 
When Freedom, from her mountain height, 
Unfurl’d her standard to the air, 


She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there! 
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She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 
The milky baldrick of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 
With streakings of the morning light ; 
Then, from his mansion in the sun, 
She call’d her eagle-bearer down, 
And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land! 


Majestic monarch of the cloud! 

Who rear’st aloft thy regal form, 
To hear the tempest-trumping loud, 
And see the lightning-lances driven, 

When stride the warriors of the storm, 
And rolls the thunder-drum of heaven! 
Child of the Sun! to thee ’tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 
To hover in the sulphur smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows on the cloud of war, 
The harbingers of victory! 


Flag of the brave! thy folds shall fly, 
The sign of hope and triumph high ! 
When speaks the signal trumpet-tone, 
And the long line comes gleaming on, 
(Ere yet the life-blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimm’d the glist’ning bayonet,) 
Each soldier’s eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy meteor-glories burn, 
And, as his springing steps advance, 
Catch war and vengeance from the glance! 
And when the cannon-mouthings loud, 
Heave in wild wreaths the battle-shroud, 
And gory sabres rise and fall, 
Like shoots of flame on midnight’s pall! 
There shall thy victor-glances glow, 
And cowering foes shall sink beneath 
Each gallant arm that strikes below, 
That lofty messenger of death. 


Flag of the seas! on ocean’s wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When Death, careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadsides reeling rack, 
The dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look, at once, to heaven and thee, 
And smile to see thy splendours fly, 
In triumph, o’er his closing eye. 
Flag of the free hearts only home, 
By angel hands to valour given ! 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven! 
For ever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before us, 
With Freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And Freedom’s banner streaming o’er us? 
Croaker & Co. 


[FROM THE BALTIMORE PATRIOT. | 


Mr. Munroe—I send you for publication the 
following, received from a young lady of this 
city : 

My dear Madam—I have been reading Mr. 








Wipr’s beautiful little song* so often, that I 
have ventured to write a few lines in answer 
to it. They were suggested by the reflection, 
that the warmest tears that are shed upon our 
graves are but fleeting and transient; and 
although we may bewail, like Mr. Wilde, that 
none are left to mourn for us, yet, when we 
consider how soon the dearest friends are for- 
gotten, we need scarcely repine. 


The dews of night may fall from heaven, 

Upon the withered rose’s bed, 

And tears of fond regret be given, 

To mourn the virtues of the dead: 
But morning’s breeze the dews will dry, 
And tears will fade from Sorrow’s eye, 
Affection’s pangs be lulled to sleep, 
And even love forget to weep. 


The tree may mourn the fallen leaf, 

And autumn’s winds bewail its bloom, 
And friends may heave the sighs of grief, 

O’er those that sleep within the tomb: 
But soon will spring renew the flowers, 
And time will bring more smiling hours; 
In friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 


The sea may, on the desert shore, 

Lament each trace it wears away ; 
The lonely heart its wail may pour 

O’er cherish’d friendship’s fast decay : 
But when all trace is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and lightly on: 
Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn, 
And even love forgets to mourn. 








Communications. 


THE OBSERVER. 
No. 5. 


The “Observer” hopes he will not be 
thought too importunate upon the sub- 
ject of intemperance in the use of spiri- 
tuous liquors, should he yet continue his 
endeavours to impress upon the philan- 
thropic minds of his readers, the imperi- 
ous necessity there is to suppress a vice 
which is too well known every where to 
overspread our country, and in the aw- 
ful magnitude of its effects, more than 
any other vice, to lay waste the moral or- 
der and happiness of society. Having 
been astonished and grieved at the gene- 
ral prevalence of so great an evil, every 
where observed both in Great Britain 
and on this side of the Atlantic, and in 
this city in et opt having necessarily 
mixed much with that class of its popu- 
lation who suffer the most from its effects, 
the writer has very often had his atten- 








* See Port Folio. 
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tion directed unavoidably to this serious 
and momentous subject. He is well 
aware that much has been done, and that 
much has been said and written with 
far greater ability than he is capable of, 
to counteract its baneful and ruinous ten- 
dency; yet he feels that he must ask for 

a patient indulgence, whilst he attempts 
to contribute his feeble efforts to assist his 
more able coadjutors in kindling the zeal 
of those who long for the amelioration of 
their fellow beings, and who reap their 
own happiness from striving to diffuse 
happiness around them. 

If the most careless and indifferent 
member of society, who only now and 
then sees a few solitary instances of ine- 
briety within the narrow circle of his as- 
sociates, and sees them indeed all his life 
without one single painful emotion, could 
have the whole Toathsome mass of drunk- 
enness every day occurring throughout 
our country, brought but once before his 
eyes—could he withstand the appalling 
spectacle? Could he, if one spark of ge- 
nerous fellow feeling should have never 
before lighted up the perpetual apathy 
of his contracted mind, view such a dis- 
gusting and detestable degr adation of ra- 
tional beings, without being irresistibly 
roused to make some exertions to check 
such abominable human depravity? 

Let us bring to view, then, this horrid 
spectacle of vile inhumanity (not ima- 
ginary, for it really exists, and is perpe- 
tually in the sight of Heaven) by an ac- 
tual statement ‘of numerical facts, which 
will show the gigantic size of the destroy- 
ing monster, and give some idea of the 
woful calamities which must follow its 
ruinous progress. 

In the year 1805 the number of regis- 
tered distilleries in the United States 
was 30,000! Since which time they have 
greatly increased. In 1813 there were 
in the state of Pennsylvania alone up- 
wards of 3,300, and the epg! of grain 
distilled in them amounted to § 2,000 000 
of bushels! From the statement of Dr. | 
Samuel L. Mitchil, of the manufactures 
of the United States, in 1810, it appears 
that the quantity of ardent spirits then 
annually manufactured and principally 
consumed in this country, was 23,720,000 
gallons !* 





* See “An alarming portraiture of the per- 
nicious effects of the customary use of distilled |! 
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What then must the terrific quantity 
distilled now be in the year 1819, after 
an annual increase of nine years? Do 
such statements require any comment, to 
excite alarm in the breasts of the guar- 
dians of the people? If the aggregate 
amount of debauchery, misery, ‘and the 
destruction of lives, which the spreading 
of such rivers of poison over our country 
must produce, cannot be daily seen by 
any one beholder, can we not imagine 
with certainty some faint picture of what 
must be its direful effects? 

Is philanthropy, is the responsible 
trust reposed in legislators forever to re- 
main inefficient in any means to be de- 
vised to arrest this widely extended and 
increasing evil? Can the avarice of any 
frigid calculator of the amount of reve- 
nue derived from this source, consider 
the nation a gainer by it, when its de- 
struction of the lives and morals of the 
people staring him in the face is placed 
in competition? 

If the distillation of and traffic in spi- 
rituous liquors in the gross receives the 
encouragement of legislative bodies; if 
they do not scruple to permit the sale of 
hogsheads and shiploads, because it is 
considered by them a source of public 
wealth and benefit, what avails their im- 
posing penalties and exemplary punish- 
ments upon the venders of drams by the 
gill or other small measure? Can such 
pretended restraints ever, or have they 
even any where, prevented the mischiefs 
intended to,be guarded against? Does not 
every day’s experience prove to us they 
donot? 

We would then once more appeal tothe 
friends of justice and humanity, ifa vice so 
general and odious, the bane of our social 
and domestic happiness, does not imperi- 
ously call for that effectual control of le- 
gislative interposition, which we do think 
can only be found in the total prohibition 


of all distillation of spirituous liquors 


throughout our country, and of course a 
total prohibition of all importation of the 
same into it. 





spirits” by John Watson, of Pennsylvania, 4 
pamphlet ‘published by Kimber and Conrad in 
1813. See also an anonymous work on “ fer- 
said to be written by Basil 
Montague, a copy of which is in the Philadel- 


| phia Library and is well deserving the serious 


perusal of all grog drinkers in hick life, when 
they are suber. 
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The revenue, the farmer, the distiller 
and the commercial speculator, would be 
pecuniary losers; but, most assuredly, 
such an effect is not more to be depreca- 
ted thart the widely spread and irrepara- 
ble injury, which the health and morals 
of a numerous class of our fellow citizens 
sustain, from the perpetual allurement 
and irresistible temptation held out to 
them by the cheapness and vast abun- 
dance of distilled spirits. If it is a source 
of wealth to the nation or to individuals, 
is it not wealth got by unrighteous means? 
Such was the wealth once got by the traf- 
fic in human beings; in buying and sell- 
ing our fellow cr eatures : an iniquity | 
which but a few years since had scarcely 
a voice raised up against it, but now 
meeting with almost universal abhorence 
throughout the world. Were we not 
the first to extend the arm of national 
power, and declare the injustice of the 
“Slave Trader’ Oh! let us be the first 
to declare the freedom of the unhappy 
thousands in our country from the bon- 
dage of intemperance. 

Since the last communication of the 
Observer, the writer has perused with 
great interest a work, just received in this 
country, on penal jurisprudence, by Mr. 
Roscoe, a gentleman of Liv erpool, in 
England, w ho i is deservedly eminent here 
as well as in his native country. As we 
have asserted that the evil we are endea- 
vouring to press upon the attention of the 
public, was in Great Britain a principal 
cause of the poverty, vice and wretched- 
ness which overspreads that country, and 
is every day increasing in this, we must 
avail ourselves of an extract from the 
book of this benevolent author, in confir- 
mation of the truth of the statement we 
have made, and with the hope of giving 
to the subject additional claims upon the 
serious attention of our own countrymen. 
—After stating the earnest desire now 
manifested in England “to resist the in- 
flux of depravity and wickedness, not 
by persevering in measures of severity, 
but by the introduction of higher and 
better principles of legislation, the deduc- 
tions of reason and justice, and which 


are calculated to heal and not to aggra- | 


vate the wounds of humanity” (no less 
to be desired in these United States,) | 
he thus proceeds upon the subject now 
under our notice: 

“Tp taking a survey of the state of so- 


ciety around us, one of the most striking 
objects which attracts our attention and 
_ which particularly excites the observation 
and surprise of every stranger, is the 
shocking habit of intoxication, which is 
exhibited not only in the metropolis, but 
in most other parts of the kingdom, and 
which if not actually encouraged, i is open- 
ly permitted, to the most alar ming and 
incredible extent.” 


Let the reader who doubts this asser- 
| tion, examine the reports of the commit- 
tee of the House of Commons appointed 
‘to inquire into the police of the metro- 
| polis; he will there find such a represen- 
tation of the dreadful effects of this vice, 
| as cannot fail to call the public attention 
toa subject, in which not only the inter- 
ests of morality and religion, but the 
personal and individual safety of every 
member of the community is in some de- 
gree involved. It is principally to this 
source that the committee have traced up 
the increased depravity of the present 
times; and they have shown by the most 
authentic evidence, that most of the hor- 
rible crimes which have of late been 
committed, in and about the metropolis, 
have been occasioned by the “brutalizing 
“ effects of spirituous liquors; by which 
“ the crim‘nal is rendered insensible to the 

“milder feelings of his nature, and re- 
“gardless of all consequences, whether 
“as affecting this world or another.” 


“To the same cause a very respecta- 
ble witness attributes the spirit of insu- 
bordination and sedition which has mani- 
fested itself in some districts, and the 
murders to which it has given rise.” 


“To a question from the committee, 
whether the witness could suggest any 
remedy to this practice, he gave it as his 
conviction “that so long as spirituous li- 
quors are to be had by ‘the general popu- 
lation of the country, so long such evils 
must continue,” “and in this conclusion 
(says Mr. Roscoe) every considerate and 
impartial reader must agree.” 


Now this is a serious picture of things as 
| they are in England, and has it no resem- 
blance to the picture here? An English- 

man has declared in one of the periedical 
_works of the day, that “in no country is 
habitual drunkenness so prevalent as in 
| the United States.” And what is the 
evidence given by a committee of a soci- 








i ety established in this city in 1817 ,for 
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the promotion of public economy f* a 
committee who set themselves laudably to 
work, to investigate the causes which an- 
nually produced so many indigent suffer- 
ers in our winter months? We will state 
it in their own words: After summing up 
the testimony received from a variety of 
sources, they thus close their report: 
“Upon a review of the whole, intempe- 
vance, and the want of employment, ap- 

ar to be the origin of the misery which 
has been so frequently witnessed; and 
any measures which will, directly or in- 
directly, tend to remove these causes, 
would be adopted by the society with the 
best prospect of success, towards reliev- 
ing the public from a heavy burden, and 
rendering a class of citizens, now worse 
than useless, profitable to themselves, 
their families and society at large. Never, 
never can this be accomplished by any 
means, whilst weak and irresclute man 
has such easy access as he now has to the 
intoxicating bowl, where he can drown 
all his provident anxiety, together with 
all remorse and compunction of con- 
science for evil doing.” E. 








— _Aiterature and Acience. 


CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 
This little tract has been often alluded to of 
~ Jate, in the controversy concerning Steam 

Boats; it is not often met with, and we hope 
will therefore, as well as from its own merit, 
be acceptable to our readers. } 


A rich cabinet of notable inventions, performed 
by the Marquis of Worcester. 


Having already touched upon some curious 
matters, | shall now add some more curiosities 
or notable things, by a nobleman, who tells 
you of 100 of his own performances, viz. 

How at a window as far as the eye can dis- 
sover black from white, a man may discourse 
with his correspondent without noise or notice 
taker: though better if they premeditate be- 
forehand. . 

How to do it in the darkest night as well 
as by day. 

To shoot a cannon as well by night as by 
day, and as directly without a platform or 
measures taken by day, yet by a plain and in- 
fallible rule. 

A pocket engine, which may be carried and 
fastned on the inside of the greatest ship, or 








* See the report of the library committee | 


of the Pennsylvania society for the promotion 
of public economy, containing a summary of 
the information communicated by sundry citi- 
zens in reply to the circular letter of the com- 
mittee of superintendence of Feb. 21, 1817. 


CENTURY OF INVENTIONS. 














any other; and at an appointed minute, though 
six days after, either day or night, it shall irre- 
coverably sink the ship. 

How a mile off you may dive and fasten 
a-like engine to any ahi» so as it shall punc- 
tually work the same effect, either presently 
or for a time. 

To prevent or preserve a ship from such an 
attempt by day or night. 

To make a ship not possible to be sunk, 
though shot 100 times betwixt wind and water 
by cannon, and should lose a whole plank, yet 
in half an hours time should be made as fit to 
sail as before. 

To make false decks, that in a moment 
should kill and take prisoners as many as 
should board the ship without blowing up the 
deck, or destroying them; and how they may 
be brought in a quarter of an hours time to 
their former shape, and made fit for any em. 
ploy, without discovering the secret. 

To bring a force to weigh up an anchor, or 
to do any forcible exploit in the narrowest or 
lowest room in any ship. Few hands shall do 
the work of many, and many hands applicable 
to the same force ; some standing, others sit- 
ting, and by vertue of their several helps, a 
great force augmented in little room, as effec- 
tual as if there were sufficient space to go 
about with an axle-tree, and work far from the 
centre. 

To make a boat work it self against wind 
and tide, without the help of man or beast; 
yet so that the wind or tide, though directly 
opposite, shall force the ship or boat against it 
self; and in no point of the compas, but it 
shall be as effectual as if the wind were in the 
poup, or the stream actually with the course 
it is to steer, according to which the oars shall 
row, and necessary motions work and move 
towards the desired port or point of the com- 
pass. 

To make a sea-castle or fortification can- 
non-proof, and capable of holding 1000 men, 
and sailable at pleasure to defend a passage, 
or in an hours time to divide it self into three 
ships, as fit andtrimmed to sail as before : and 
even whilst it is a fort or castle, they shall be 
steered unanimously, and effectually be driven 
by an indifferent strong wind. 

To make a floating garden of pleasure on 
the Thames, with trees, flowers, banqueting- 
houses, and fountains, stews, for all sorts of 
fishes, a reserve for snow to kcep wine in, fine 
bathing-places, &c. with musick made with 
mills, and all in the midst of the stream, where 
it is most rapid. 

A fountain artificial, to be turned like an 
hourglass, by a child, in the twinkling of an 
eye, it holding a great quantity of water, and 
of force sufficient to make snow, ice, and thun- 
der, with a chirping and singing of birds, and 
shewing several shapes and effects, usual to 
fountains of pleasure. 

Divers sorts of seals, some shewing by 
scrues, others by gages, fastning or unfastning 
all the marks at once; others by additional 
points and imaginary plans, proportionable to 
ordinary escotcheons, and seals at arms, each 
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way palpably and punctually setting down 
(yet privately from all others but the owner, 
and by his assent) the day of the month, the 
day of the week, the month of the year, the 
year of our Lord, the names of the witnesses, 
and the individual place where any thing was 
sealed, though in 10000 several places, to- 
gether with the very number of lines contain- 
ed in a contract, by which falsifications may 
be discovered, and manifestly proved, being 
upon good grounds suspected. A man may 
keep accompts upon any of these seals of re- 
ceipts and disbursments, from one farthing to 
100 millions, punctually shewing each pound, 
shilling, penny, or farthing. Likewise by 
these seals any letter, though written but in 
English, may be read and understood in eight 
several languages, and in English itselfto clean 
contrary and different sense, unknown to any 
but the correspondent; and not to be read 
nor understood by him neither, if opened be- 
fore it arrive unto him; so that neither threats 
nor hopes of reward, can make him reveal 
the secret, the letter having been intercepted, 
and first opened by the enemy. 

How these seals may be used by 10000 peo- 
ple, to all and every of the purposes aforesaid, 
and yet keep their secrets from any but whom 
they please. 

To contrive a cypher and character that 
one line, without returns and circumfiexes, 
stands for each and every of the 24 letters, 
and as ready to be made for one letter as the 
other. 

So refined and abreviated is this invention, 
that a point only sheweth distinctly and sig- 
nificantly any of the 24 letters, and these very 
points to be made with 2 pens; so that no 
time will be lost, but as one finger riseth, the 
other may make the following letter, never 
clogging the memory, with several figures for 
words, and combination of letters, which with 
ease, and void of confusion, are thus speedily 
and punctually letter for letter set down by 
naked and not multiplyed points: and nothing 
can be less than a point. And of a motion 
no swifter imaginable than semiquavers, yet 
applicable to this manner of writing 

How by a circular motion, either along a 
rule or ringwise, to vary any alphabet, even 
this of points: so that the self-same point in- 
dividually placed, without the least additional 
mark or variation of place, shall stand for all 
the 24 letters, and not for the same letter 
twice in 10 sheets writing, yet as easily and 
certainly read and known, as if it stood but 
for one and the self same letter constantly 
signified. 

A little engine within a coach, that a child 
may stop, and secure all persons within it, 
and the coachman himself, though the horses 
are never so unruly in a full career, a child 
being capable to loosen them, in what pos- 
ture soever they should have put themselves, 
turning never so short; for a child can do it 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

How to bring up water balance-wise, so 
that as little weight or force as will turn a ba- 
lance will be only needful, more than the 
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weight of the water within the buckets, which 
counterpoised, empty themselves one into the 
other, the uppermost yielding its water (how 
great a quantity soever it holds) at the self- 
same time the lowermost taketh it in, though 
it be an hundred fathom high. 

How to raise water constantly with two 
buckets only day and night, without any 
other force than its own motion, using not so 
much as any force, wheel, or sucker, nor more 
pullies than one, on which the cord or chain 
rolleth with a bucket fastned at each end. 
This, I have seen and learned of the great 
mathematican Claudius his studies at Rome, 
he having made a present thereof unto acar- 
dinal; and I desire not to own any other mens 
inventions, but if I set down any, to nominate 
likewise the inventor. 

To make a river in a garden to ebb and 
flow constantly, though 2U foot over, with a 
child’s force, in some private room or place 
out of sight, and a competent distance from 
it. 

To set a clock in a castle, the water filling 
the trench about it; it shall shew by ebbing 
and flowing the hours, minutes, and seconds, 
and all the comprehensible motions of the 
Heavens, and counterlibation of the earth, ac- 
cording to Copernicus. 

How to encrease the strength of a spring 
to such a height as to shoot bumbasses and 
bullets of 100 pound weight a steeple-height, 
and a quarter ofa mile off and more, stone. 
bow-wise, admirable for fire-works, and asto- 
nishing of besieged cities, when without warn- 
ing given by noise they find themselves so 
forcibly and dangerously surprised. 

How to make a weight that cannot take up 
100 pound, and yet shall take up 200 pound, 
and at the self-same distance from the centre ; 
and so proportionably to millions of pounds. 

To raise weight as well and as forcibly with 
the drawing back of the lever, as with the 
thrusting it forwards; and by that means to 
lose no time in motion or strength. This I 
saw in the Arsenal at Venice. 

A way to remove to and fro huge weights 
with a most inconsiderable strength from 
place to place. For example, ten tunn with 
ten pounds and less; the said ten pounds not 
falling lower than it makes the ten tunn to 
advance or retreat upon a level. 

A bridge portable in a cart with six horses, 
which in a few hours time may be plac’d over 
a river half a mile broad, whereon with much 
expedition may be transported horse, foot, 
and cannon. 

A portable fortification able to contain 500 
fighting men, and yet in six hours time may 
be set up, and made cannon-proof, upon the 
side of a river or pass, with cannon mounted 
upon it, and as compleat as a regular fortifi- 
cation, with half moons, and counterscarps. 

A way in one nights time to raise a bulwark 
20 or 30 foot high, cannon proof, and cannon 
mounted upon it, with men to overlook, com- 
mand and batter a town; for though it con- 
tain but four pieces, they shall be able to dis 
charge 200 bullets each hour. 
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A way how safely and speedily to make an 
approach to a castle or town-wall, and over 
the very ditch at noon-day. 

How to compose an universal character me- 
thodical and easie to be written, yet intelligi- 
bie in any language ; so that if an English-man 
write it in English, a French-man, Italian, 
Spaniard, trish, Welsh, being scholars; yea 
Grecian or Hebrician shall as perfectly under- 
stand it in their own tongue, as if they were 
perfect English, distinguishing the verbs from 
nouns, the numbers, tenses, and cases, as pro- 
perly expressed in their own language as if 
written in English. 

To write with a needle and thread, white or 
any colour upon white, or any other colour, 
so that one stitch shall significantly shew any 
letter, and as readily and as easily shew one 
letter as the other, and fit for any language. 

To write by a knotted silk-string, so that 
every knot shall signifie any letter with com- 
ma, fullpoint, or interrogation, and as legible 
as with pen and ink upon white paper. The 
like by the fringe of gloves; by stringing of 
bracelets; by pinked gloves; by holes in the 
bottom of a sieve; by a lattin or plate lan- 
thorn. By the smell, taste, and touch, as per- 
fectly and distinctly as by the sight. 

How to vary each of these, so that 10000 
may know them, and vet keep the under- 
standing part from any but their correspond- 
ent. 

To make a key of a chamber-door, which, 
to your sight hath its wards and rose-pipe but 
paper-thick, and yet at pleasure, in a minute, 
shall become a perfect pistol, capable to shoot 
through a breast-plate, commonly of carabine- 
proof, with prime, powder, and fire-lock, 
undiscoverable in a stranger’s hand. 

How to light a fire und a candle at what 
hour of the night one awaketh, without ri- 
sing or putting one’s hand out of the bed. 
And the same thing becomes a serviccable 
pistol at pleasure; yet by a stranger, not 
knowing the secret, seemeth but a dexterous 
tinder-box. 

How to make an artificial bird to fly which 
way, and as long as one pleaseth, by or against 
the wind, sometimes chirping, cther times 
hovering, still tending the way it is design- 
ed for. 


To make a ball of any metal, which thrown 


into a pool or pail of water shall presently 
rise from the bottom, and constantly shew by 
the superficies of the water the hour of the 
day or night, never rising more out of the 


water than just to thé minute it sheweth of 


each quarter of the hour; and if by force kept 
under water, yet the time is not lost, but re- 
covered as soon as it is permitted to rise to 
the superficies of the water. 

A scrued ascent instead of stairs, with fit 
landing places to the best chambers of each 
story, with back stairs within the noell of it, 
convenient for servants to pass up and down 
to the inward rooms of them unseen and pri- 
vate. 

A portable engine, in way of a tobacco 
tongs, whereby a man may get over a wall 
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| or get up again being come down, finding 
the coast proving unsecure unto him. 

A complete light portable ladder, which 
taken out of one’s pocket, may be by himself 
fastened to 100 foot high to get up by from 
the ground. 

A rule of gradation, which with ease and 
method reduces all things to a private corres- 
pondence; most useful for secret intelligence, 

How to signifie words by jangling of bells; 
also by any musical instrument within hearing 
in a seeming way of tuneing it; or of an un- 
skilful beginner. 

To make hollow and covera water-scrue as 
big and as long as one pleaseth in an easie and 
cheap way. 

How to make a water-scrue tite, and yet 
transparent and free from breaking; but so 
clear, that one may palpably see the water 
or any heavy thing how and why it is mounted 
by turning. 

A double water-scrue, the innermost to 
mount the water, and the outermost for it to 
descend more in number of threads, and con- 
sequently in quantity of water, though much 
shorter than the innermost scrue, by which 
the water ascendeth, a most extraordinary 
help for the turning of the scrue to make the 
water rise. 

To provide and make that all the weights 
of the descending side of a wheel shall be 
perpetually further from the centre than those 
of the mounting side, and yet equal to the 
other. The wheel was 14 foct over, and 40 
weights of 50 pounds apiece. Sir William 
Balforu, then heutenant of the Tower, can 
justifie it, with several others. ‘They all saw 
that no sooner these great weights passed 
the diameter-line of the lower side, but 
they hung a foot further from the centre, nor 
no sooner passed the diameter-line of the up- 
per side, but they hung a foot nearer. 

An ebbing and flowing water-work in two 
vessels, into either of which the water stand- 
ing at a level, if a globe be cast in, instead of 
rising it presently ebbs, and so remains till a 
like globe be cast into the other vessel, pre- 
sently ebbs, and the other flows, which so 
continues ebbing and flowing till one or both 
of the globes be taken out, working some lit- 
tle effect besides its own motion, without the 
help of any man within sight or hearing, be- 
ginneth as before. 

How to make a pistol to discharge 12 times 
with one loading, without so much as once 
new priming. 

A way with a flask, which will furnis 
either pistol or carabine with a dozen charges 
in three minutes time, to dothe whole execu- 
tion of a dozen shots, as soon as one pleasethi 
proportionably. 

A third way and particular for musquets, 
without taking them from their rests to charge 
or prime, to a like execution, and as fast as 
the flask, the musquet containing but one 
charge at a time. 

A way for a harquebuss, a crock, or ship- 
musquet, six upon a carriage, shooting with 
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charge and discharge them sixty times in a 
minute. 

A sixth way, most excellent for sailors, dif- 
fering from the other, yet as swift. 

A seventh, tryed and approved before the 
late king, of ever-blessed memory, and 100 
lords and commons, in a cannon of 8 inches 
half quarter, to shoot bullets of 64 pounds 
weight, and 24 pound of powder, 20 times in 
six minutes, 

A way that one man in the cabin may go- 
vern the whole side of ship-musquets, to the 
number, if need, of 2 or 3000 shots. 

A way that against several advenues to a 
fort or castle, one man may charge fifty cannon 
playing, and stopping when he pleaseth, 
though out of sight. 

A key with a rose-turning pipe, and two 
roses pierced through endwise the bit thereof, 
with several handsomly contrived wards which 
may likewise do the same eflects. 

A comb to convey letters without suspicion, 
the head being opened with a needle-scrue 
drawing a spring towards them. ‘The comb 
being made but after an usual form, carried 
in ones pocket. 

A knife, spoon, or fork, in an usual porta- 
ble case, may have the like conveyances in 
their handles. 

A rare way likewise for musqueitoons fast- 
ned to the pumble of the saddle, so that a 
common trooper cannot miss to charge them 
with 20 or 5U bullets at a time, even in full 
eareer. 

When first I cave my thoughts to make guns 
shoot often, I thought there had been but one 
exquisite way inventible, yet by several trials 
and much charge I have found all these. 

A most forcible way to drive up water by 
fire, not by drawing or sucking it upwards, 
for that must be as the philosopher calls it, 
intraspheram activitatis, which is but at such 
a distance. 

A way how a little triangle scrued key, not 
weighing a shilling, shall be capable to bolt 
and unbolt round abouta great chest 100 bolts 
through 50 staples, two in each, with a direct 
contrary motion, and as many more from both 
sides and ends, and at the self-same time shall 
fasten it to the place beyond a man’s natural 
strength to take it away, and in one and the 
same turn, both locks and opens it. ; 

A key perfectly square, with a scrue turn 
ing within it, and more conceited than any of 
the rest, and no heavier than the triangle 
scrued key doing the same effects. 

An escocheon to be placed befigre any of 
these locks, with these properties. 1. The 
owner (though a woman) may with her deli- 
cate hand vary the ways of coming to open the 
lock 10 millions of times, beyond the know- 
ledge of the smith that made it, or of me who 
invented it. 2. Ifa stranger open it, it sets 
an alarm a-going, and catches his hand 4s a 
trap doth a fox; amd leaves such a mark be- 
lind it as will discover him if suspected; the 
escocheon or lock plainly shewing what money 
he hath taken out of the box to a farthing, 
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and how many times opened since the owner 
had been in it. 

How a tape orribbon-weaver may set down 
a whole discourse without knowing a letter, 
or interweaving any thing suspicious of other 
secret than a newfashioned ribbon. 

How to write in the dark as streight as by 
day or candle light. 

How to make a man to fly, which I have tried 
with a little boy of 10 years cld ina barn, from 
one end to the other, on an hay-mow. 

A watch to go constantly, and yet needs no 
other winding from the first setting on the 
cord or chain, unless it be broken, requiring 
no other care from one than to be now and 
then consulted with concerning the hour of 
the day or night; and if it be laid by a week 
together, it will not err much, but the oftner 
looked upon, the more exact it shews the 
tine of day or night. 

A way to lock all the boxes of a cabi- 


‘net (though never so many) at one time, 


which were by particular keys appropriated 
to each lock opened severally, and indepen- 


_dent one on the other, as much as concerns 


the opening of them, and by these means 
cant be left open unawares. 

How to make a pistol-barrel no thicker than 
a shilling, and yet able to endure a musquet- 
proof of powder and bullet. 

A rasping-mill for harts-horn, whereby a 
child may do the work of half a dozen men, 
commonly taken up with that work 

An instrument whereby persons ignorant 
in arithmetick may perfectly observe numera- 
tions and subtractions of all sums and fractions. 

A little ball made in the shape of a plumb 
or pear, being dexterously conveyed or forced 
into a-body’s mouth, shall presently shoot 
forth such and so many bolts of each side, and 
at both ends, as without the owner’s key can 


neither be opened or filed off; being made of 


tempered steel, and locked as an iron chest. 

A chair made alamode, and yet a stranger 
being perswaded to sit down in it, shall have 
immediately his arms and thighs locked up 
bevond his own power to loosen them. 

A brass mould to cast candles, in which a 
man may make 500 dozen in a day, and add 
an ingredient to the tallow, which will make 
it cheaper, and yet so that the candles shall 
look whiter, and last longer. 

How to make a brazen or stone head, in the 
midst of a great field or garden, so artificial 
and natural, that though a man speak never so 
softly, and even whispers into the ear thereof, 
it will presently open its mouth, and resolve 
the question in French, Latin, Welsh, Irish, or 
English, in good terms, uttering it out of his 
mouth, and then shut it till the next question 
be asked. 

White silk knotted in the fingers of a pair 
of white gloves, and so contrived without 
suspicion, that playing at primero at cards, 
one may, without clogging his memory, keep 
reckoning of all sixes, sevens, and aces, which 
he has discarded. 

A most dexterous dicing-box, with holes 
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transparent, after the usual fashion; with a 
device so dexterous, that with a knock of. it 
against the table, the four good dice are fast- 
ned, and it loosens four false dice made fit 
for his purpose. 





An artificial horse, with saddle and capari- 
zons, fit for running at the ring, on which a | 
man being mounted, with his lance in his 
hand, he can at pleasure make him start, and | 
swiftly to run his career, using the decent 
posture with ben-grace, may take the ring as 
handsomely, and running as swiftly as if he 
rode upon a darée. 

A scrue made like a water-scrue, but the 
bottom made of iron-plate, spade-wise, which 
at the side of a boat empties the mudd ofa 
pond, or raises gravel. 

An engine whereby one man may take out 
of the water a ship of 500 ton; so that it may 
be calked, trimmed and repaired without need 
of the usual way of stocks, and as easily let it 
down again. 

A little engine portable in ones pocket, | 
which placed to any door, without any noise, | 
but on crack, opens any door or gate. 

A double cross-bow,, neat, handsome, and | 
strong, to shoot two arrows, either together, 
or one after the other, so immediately that a 
deer cant run two steps but, if he miss of one 
arrow, he may be reached with the other, 
whether the deer run forward, sideward, or 
start backward. 

A way to make a sea-bank so firm and geo- 
metrically strong, that a stream can have no 
power ‘er it; excellent likewise to save the 
pillar of ». bridge, far cheaper and stronger 
than stonewalls. 

An instrument whereby an ignorant person 
may take any thing in perspective, as justly, 
and more than the skilfullest painter can do 
by his eye. 

An engine so contrived, that working the 
primum mobile forward or backward, upward 
or downward, circularly or cornerwise, to and 
fro, strait, upright, or downright, yet the in- 
tended operation continues, and advances; 
none of the motions above-meutioned, hin- 
dering, much less stopping the other; but 
unanimously, and with harmony agreeing, 
they all augment and contribute strength unto 
the intended operation: and therefore I call 
this .2 Semi-omnipotent Enzine ; and do intend 
that a model thererof be buryed with me 

How to make one pound-weight to raise 
100 as high as one pound falleth, and yet the 
100 pound descending, doth what nothing 
Jess than 100 pound can effect. 

Upon so potent a help as these two last 
mentioned inventions, a waterwork is by 
’ many years experience and labour so advan- 
tageously by me contrived, that a child's force 
bringeth up 100 foot high an incredible quan- 
tity of water, even 2 foot diameter, so natu- 
rally, that the work will not be heard even 
into the next room; and with so great ease 
and geometrical symmetry, that though it 
work day and night from one end of the year 
to the other, it will not require 40 shillings 














reparation to the whole engine, nor hinder 
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one days work. And I may boldly cail it, th 
most stupendious work in the whole world. Not 
only with little charge to drein all sorts of 
mines, and furnish cities with water, though 
never so high seated, as well to keep them 
sweet, running through several streets, and 
so performing the work of scavingers, as well 
as furnishing the inhabitants with sufficient 
water for their private occasions; but like- 
wise supplying rivers with sufficiency to main- 
tain and make them portable from town to 
town, and for the bettering of lands all the 
way it runs; with many more advantageous, 
and yet greater effects of profit, admiration, 
and consequence. So that deservedly I deem 
this invention to crown my labours, to reward 
my expences, and make my thoughts ac- 
quiesce in way of further inventions. 


[From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, for 
February, 1819.] 
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The Breakwaters of Plymouth Sound, and of 
Civita Vecchia.—Dec. 26, 1818. 

Being the other day on business at 
Plymouth, I went to see what every one 
who visits that port ought not te neglect 
seeing, that great national work, the 
Breakwater, under the shelter of which 
a whole fleet of ships of war, besides 
many hundred of smaller vessels, may 
now find safe protection, where, hereto- 
fore, a gale of wind from the south or 
south west, brought with it certain de- 
struction, to every ship and vessel which 
might happen to be at anchor in Plymouth 
sound. 

I visited likewise the quarries of Pres- 
ton, from whence are drawn those vast 
blocks of marble, from one to ten ton 
each block, of which the Breakwater is 
formed; and it is truly astonishing to be- 
hold the immense space now levelled to 
a plain surface, which a very few years 
ago was one solid mountain of rock; not 
less surprising is the skill and ingenuity 
of the workmen in blasting off pieces of 
the markje rock, nearly in the size and 
shape they wish for, by means of a very 
small quantity of gunpowder: to such 
perfection has experience brought the 
art of blasting stone. From the quarries 
these huge blocks are transported on 
trucks along iron railways, to the water 
side, where, by means of quays built for 
the purpose, they are at once run down 
an inclined plane into the hold of the 
vessel which is to carry them out into 
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the sound, each vessel taking at one trip | 
from 70 to 80 tons. 
On the arrival of these vessels at the | 
line of the Breakwater, they are made 
fast to a chain buoyed up, by means of 
which, and poles placed on shore, they 
know precisely where it is required to 
drop the blocks of stone, either at the 
base, or on the sloping sides, or on the 
summit; and this is done with great fa- 
cility by means of a trap-door, moveable 
on hinges, at the stern of each vessel. 
The length of this enormous dyke, or | 
artificial island, when finished, will be | 


varying from 45 to 20 feet, the width of 
its base from 370 to 250 feet, according 
to the depth of the water, and the width 
of the top about 60 feet. When I visit- 
ed it i October last, there were about 
1300 feet at the top quite finished; that 
is to say, the Breakwater to this extent | 
was brought up to this high water mark | 
of spring tides; at that time the quantity 
of stone deposited was 1,340,000 tons. 

The first stone was thrown down on 
the 12th of August, 1812, the birth-day 
of the Prince Regent, so that on an ave- 
rage, 223,000 tons, have annually been | 
deposited on this great work; and, I un- 
derstand, if the necessary supplies had 
been voted by the parliament, it could 
with ease have been finished long before 
this. The estimated quantity of stone 
required for the whole was two million 
tons. 

The retardation of the work, however, 
has had its utility, by giving the great 
stones time to settle, and the rubble 
stones to work themselves into the cre- 
vices, and render the others immoveable. 
For such is the force of the action of the 
sea upon the side of the dyke opposed 
to it, that in a violent gale of wind which 
happened two years ago, a stene of nine 
tons weight on the top, is said to have 
been carried, by the force of the waves, 
from the side next the sea, to the oppo- 
site side facing the harbour. On men- 
tioning this national undertaking to a 
friend, on my return to Edinburgh, he 
obseryed, that the ancients were perfect- 
ly acquainted with the art of making 
cood harbours on the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, by means of artificial dykes or 
islands, and that the mode pursued by 
them was very little different from that 
adopted in- Plymouth Sound, though 











theirs must have been infinitely more difli- 
cult and laborious from the want of the 
machinery to save and expedite human 
labour; and more particularly from the 
want of iron railways; and he instanced 
the insulated mole or breakwater of Ci- 
vita Vecchia, as described by Pliny to 
Cornelianus,* which I think your readers 
may not be displeased to see, and com- 
pare with what I have written of the 
Breakwater of Plymouth Sound. It is as 
follows: 

“JT received lately the most exquisite 
entertainment that can be imagined at 
Centurncelleet (as it is now called) being 
summoned thither by Cesar to attenc 
him as one of his assessors. This delight- 
ful villa is surrounded by most verdant 
meadows, and commands a fine view of 
the sea, which forms itself here into a 
spacious harbour, in the figure of an am- 
phitheatre. The left hand of this port 
is defended by exceeding strong works 
as they are now actually employed in 
carrying on the same on the opposite 
side. An artficial island, which is ris- 
ing in the mouth of the harbour, will 
break the force of the waves, and afford 
a safe passage to tne ships on each 
side. In order for the construction of 
this wonderful instance of art, stones of 
an enormous size are transported hither 
in a sort of pontoons; and being thrown 
one upon the other, are fixed by their 
own weight, gradually accumulating in 
the manner, as it were, of a sand bank.— 
It already lifts its rocky back above the 
ocean, while the waves which beat upon 
it, being lifted to an immense height, foam 
with a prodigious noise. To these stones 
are added piles, which, in time, will give 
it the appearance of a natural island.” 





THISTLES. 


The president of the Berkshire agri- 
cultural society requests Mr. Allen to 
insert in his next paper, the enclosed 
letter, addressed to him by general Arm- 
strong, on the subject of the Canada 
thistle. 

Red Hook, 27th April, 1819. 

Sir—Finding by a publication under 
your signature, as president of the agri- 
cultural Society of Berkshire, that itis a 





* Letter 31. Pliny to Cornelianus. 
{ Supposed to be Civita Vecchia. 
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desideratum with that body to discover 
“the means of extirpating the Canada | 
thistle, in an economical way, practica- 
ble to farmers in general,” I have thought 
it would not be i improper to give you the 
result of my experience on that head, 
without, however, wishing to be consi- 
dered a candidate for your premium. 
Three years ago, a labourer pointed | 
out to me a piece rot ground, on my farm, 
covered with the Canada thistle. He was 
unable to suggest any means of killing 
it, but remarked, that it might be kept 
from spreading, by heaping and burning 
upon it buckwheat, or other straw. As 


this method was but palliative, { pursued | 
another, and this was, to pour slowly | 


upon it the fish, beef and pork pickle of 
my winter provisions. In a few days, 


tion of any kind on the earth to which | 
the pickle had been applied, and from 
that day to this, the thistles have not re- 
appeared. 

While thinking on this subject, I de- 
termined (had the pickle failed) to try 
apple pummace, spread thinly over the 
thistles, knowing that malic acid would 
destroy the most vigorous tap-rooted | 
plants. Iam, sir, very r respectfully, your 
obedient humble serv ‘ant, 

JoHn ARMSTRONG. 
Tuomas MELVILLE, jr. esq. 
[ Pitisfield Sun. 

R. Watson esq. who purchased the 
Stuart MSS. at Rome, is arrived in Lon- 
don, from Paris, and has brought with 
him a valuable collection of literary cu- 
riosities; among which is the celebrated 
MS. Hebrew Bible, that long ornamented 
the library at Constantinople. It is 
beautifully written on vellum, and is 
supposed to be a work of the fifth cen- 
tury. After the fall of the Greek empire, 
it was carried to Vienna, where it was 
preserved for ages in the private cabinet 
of the house of “Austria, until the capture 
of that capital by the French troops, 
when it was transported to Paris by a 
general officer, who did not know its va- 
lue, and sold to the present proprietor. 
The most learned men in Europe, consi- 
der it to be unique in its kind, and with- 
out a price. 





The Desatir, (or sacred writings of 
the ancient Persian prophets,) has been 
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there was not an appearance of vegeta- | 


CANADA THISTLES—HUMANE INSTITUTIONS. 


| discovered and translated into English 
by Mulla Firuz Ban Kauz. It is re- 
commended to the notice of the literati, 
by the marquis of Hastings. 

(Calcutta Paper. 








The assembly has voted the sum of 
$000 dollars towards erecting a college 
in the town of Halifax; and the sum of 
6000 dollars to be applied for the en- 
couragement of agriculture. 








Statistics. 





Annual census of the humane and criminal insti- 
tutions in the city of New York, collected by 
the attending minister, John Stanford, ™. A. 
May 1, 1819. 


$2, girls 51— 


Orphan Asylum—Boys 


153. 


City Alms House—White men 361, 


| white women 413, white bovs 356, white 


virls 242, black men 35, black women 55, 

black boys 18, black girls 1S—1493. 
City Hospital—Patients 171, maniacs 

70—241. 

Debtor’s Prison—In confinement, in- 

| 


cluding the liberties—282. 
Bridewell—White men 40, white wo- 
men 26, black men 17, black women 19 
) —102. 
Penitentiary Bellevue—Men 228, wo- 
‘men 106—334. 
State Prison—White men 495, white 
women 20, black men 87, black women 
15—617, 





Total - - - 83802 
Last year - . - 3021 
Increase - - - 81 


This census, taken in May, does not give 
the aggregate number for the year. Ii 
will, therefore, in future be published in 
January. 
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OXFORD, OHIO—CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 389 


ihe payment is due, entitles the vendor 
to instant execution. 

The government is as yet in equilibrio 
between the French and American party. 
In the legislature, the first has a small 
majority in the lower, and they are equal 
in the upper house. 

The governor, treasurer, and secretary 
of state, are French. In the superier 
court, two judges are French, one Ame- 
rican by birth. Of the district judges, 
six are Americans, and one only French. 

In general, the Americans are in ma- 
jority in the other offices. Our public 
institutions are few: we have a college, 
pretty well endowed; five banks; the 
nuns have a very large boarding-house, 
and are very rich. The Catholic clergy 
are few in number, well provided for; 
the curate of New Orleans being the only 
inember of it who may be said to be rich. 
We have a bishop, but he resides at St. 
Louis, in the Missouri territory. 

The Americans have an elegant church 
of Episcopalians, and are building a Pres- 
byterian meeting house. The Catholics 
have two churches only in the city. We 
have two theatres; one other is rebuild- 
ing. The Creole ladies are fond of dan- 
cing. There is but little society here ; 
however, it is so in every country, in 
which money is made with facility, the 
passion for acquiring it engrosses all 
others. Living in the city is as expen- 
sive as in New York or Charleston. 
House rent is high. Professional men 
are making money very fast. Here be- 
ginnings are, like every where else, at- 
tended with some difficulty; but, when 
once a name is established, strides to- 
wards fortune are rapid. 


“ Oxford, Ohio, April 28, 1819. 


“Mr. Irwin built the first house here 
two years ago. There are now about 50 
houses. The land is generally very 
good; the prevailing timber round the 
town is beech and maple, mixed with 
poplar, white oak, butternut, and hickory. 
The underwood is spice, hazel, &c. The 
town is situated on a hill gradually de- 
scending on all sides, and commands a 
beautiful prospect. The college is a large 
building of brick; it contains twelve 
rooms, one of which is occupied as a li- 
brary, anether as a meeting house; the 
other ten are occupied by the students, 





| of whom last session there were twenty- 
two. The library consists a of 
| theological and Latin books. The dis- 


' about 38 miles, from the Miami 19.” 





[FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. } 
CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 


The efforts of the Friends in Pennsyl- 
vania, were not the only ones made by 
that society for civilizing the Indians. 
Both the yearly meetings of New York 
and Baltimore pursued the same plan. 
The establishments of the latter, as they 
embraced a larger body of Indians and 
were more remote from the white settle- 
ments, promise to be most permanently 
useful. They were commenced about 
the year 1795, in the Indian reservations 
in Ohio, among the remnants of the dif- 
ferent tribes that have there taken shel- 
ter. The following account of the settle- 
ment, is given in the report of a commit- 
tee who visited it in the summer of 1816. 
“Friends have settlements at Waugh- 
_paghkennetta and Stony Creek. At the 
| former place, we visited a number of fa- 
|milies in their cabins, and were every 
where received with great kindness and 
affection. We also examined a consi- 
derable part of the Jand which they have 
in cultivation, and found that their corn 
was generally as good as any we had 
passsed in our whole journey. Almost 
every family have also good gardens, se- 
veral of them well stocked with various 
kinds of vegetables, such &s potatoes, 
cabbage, beans, lettuce, parsnips, carrots, 
squashes and some other kinds of melons. 
The Indians of the village are nearly all 
|Shawanese, and consist of about 800 
persons; it is computed that they have 
250 acres planted with maize, which 
‘from its present appearance will, we 
think, yield between seven and eight 
thousand bushels. 
them working in their fields, and from 
the best information we could collect, it 
appeared that a considerable proportion 
of them are becoming industrious. 

“The settlement at Stony Creek is 
about 22 miles distant on the head wa- 
ters of the great Miami river, and is com- 
posed of Miamies, Mingoes, Shawanese, 
Senecas, Cayugas, Munsies, Onondagoes 
and Delawares, about 400 persons inal}. 
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good fences, the whole of the rails having 
been split and put up by themselves, 
without any assistance, They have 200 
acres planted with corn, and many of 
them os good gardens. They have 
about seventy head of cattle, some hogs, 
and a very sufficient stock of horses. 
They are generally industrious and have 
for a considerable time past been free 
from intoxication.” 

There is a reason to think that these 
improvements will continue to be pro- 
gressive. The great tide of emigration 
has rolled to the southward and west- 
ward of these reservations. They are 
in the neighbourhood of a umele, in 
many respects more friendly to the In- 
dians than the frontier in abitants usual- 
ly are, and many of the natives, particu- 
larly the Wyandots, are gradually and 
slowly settling-down to the pursuits of 
agriculture. 

But by far the most successful at- 
tempt which has yet been made to civi- 
lize the Indians, 1s that of colonel Ben- 
jamin Hawkins. He was for nearly 
twenty years the agent for Indian affairs 
in the southern states, and resided 
among the Lower Creeks. It was his 
rare and happy lot to mould anew the 
character and pursuits of a nation; to 
plant the grain of Ceres and the arts of 
Minerva among a wild and untutored 
people. Yet neither his character nor 
his services will be appreciated by the 
present generation; for an age will 
scarcely mature the fruit of the tree 
which he has planted. But it is no 
rash prediction, that the banks of the 
Chattahoche are becoming the seats of 
civilization and industry, and that an in- 
digenous population, will there one day 
rival us in our arts and our literature. 
His name will then obtain the applause 
it so justly merits, and he will be regard- 
ed through the long vista of time, as the 
venerable patriarch and humane legisla- 
tor. 

Quis procul ille autem ramis insignis 
olive 

Sacra ferens? Nosco crines incanaque 
menta 

Regis Romani ; primus qui legibus ur- 


m 
Fundabit, Curibus parvis et. paupere 
terra 
Missus in imperium magnum. 
JENEID, LIB. vi. v. 808. 
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CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 
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Colonel Hawkins was appointed to 
the Indian agency about the year 1797. 
He found the Lower Creek Indians in a 
better condition and more tractable than 
the Upper Creeks, and he therefore turn- 
ed his attention chiefly to them. They 
were however still in a miserable condi- 
tion—improvident, indolent and igno- 
rant. From an account drawn up by 
him in the year 1799, it appears that 
they were scattered in small settlements 
and villages along the banks of their 
principal river, the Chattahoche. As 
game is scarce in their country, they 
were obliged to pay attention to the 
raising of corn. Some of them had ob- 
tained in their intercourse with the whites 
cows and hogs, and cultivated the breeds 
with some success, and they had planted 
in many places the peach and the apple. 
To encourage these dispositions for im- 
provement, colonel Hawkins laboured 
assiduously. He introduced the plough 
among them in place of the hoe: he dis- 
tributed seeds of various kinds of fruits 
and vegetables, which he taught them 
to rear and to use, and he afforded a 
powerful stimulus to their industry, by 
paying them liberally in money and mer- 
chandize, for the provisions necessary 
for the large and expensive family at the 
agency. The wisdom of his plans and 
the success which attended them, may be 
best learned from a letter written by him 
in January, 1809. “TI began,” says he to 
to his friend, “with the pastoral life, 
my charge being hunters. I recommend 
attention to raising stock, particularly 
cattle and hogs. Our climate suits both; 
and we abound, winter and summer, in 
crass reed or cane. It is not so favour- 
able to the propagation of horses, though 
we have great numbers of them. I next 
recommend agriculture and raising of 
fruit trees, particularly the peach; then 
domestic manuiactures: then figures, and 
lastly letters. I set examples in all 
things myself, and teach the objects of 
my care also by precept: I teach them 
morality; to be true to themselves; to 
respect their own rights and those of 
their neighbours; and to be useful mem- 
bers of the planet they inhabit. 

“On all fit occasions, I inculcate, above 
all things, an aversion to war, as the 
greatest curse which can afflict a nation ; 
to be just; to be generous; and particu- 
larly to protect the stranger and travel- 


CIVILIZATION OF INDIANS. 


ler in their land. I leave the affairs of 
another world to be introduced by the 
Father of all worlds, or such of his bene- 
volent agents as to his wisdom may seem 
meet. 

“Thus acting, I have prevailed on a 
fourth part of my charge to leave their 
clustered situation in the old towns, and 
move out for the greater conveniency of 
raising stock, and employing good land 
in cultivation; to make fences; to plant 
fruit trees; to raise and spin cotton, and 
in several instances to weave it; to de- 
pend on their farms for food; and aided 
by the wheel and the loom for clothing, 
to seek in their improvements for the 
necessaries of life; and in hunting for 
amusement only. 

“For the first three or four years I ex- 
perienced a continued rudeness of, oppo- 
sition. In the succeeding three or four, 
success was slowly progressive—but 
even during this period, i reaped scarcely 
any other than a harvest of ingratitude. 
At length however by persevering in the 
course [ had ado ted, have brought the 
Indian mind to yield, though slowly and 
reluctantly, to the evidence of facts; and 
the plan is now no longer problematical. 

“Several of the Indians have sowed 
wheat, planted fruit trees, and used the 
plough. Several of them have made 
spinning wheels and looms: and some 
weave cloth. Among the Lower Creeks 
we have more than twenty looms in use; 
and of these, eight were made as well as 
are wrought by the hands of Indians. Of 
_ blankets made by an Indian, superior to 
the Yorkshire duffel, a sample has been 
sent to government; and the whole pro- 
cess, from the sheep to the blankets, was 
the work of Indians, the irons for the 
loom excepted. We have homespun cot- 
ton cloth, of five or six hundred, equal 
to that of our neighbours; and the dyes 
and stripes in some instances, as good; 
and I believe we have now near 300 spin- 
ning wheels occasionally in use by In- 
dian women. Although the last year 
was uncommonly unfavourable to the 
raising of cotton, the demand for wheels, 
cards, looms, ploughs, and other imple- 
ments of husbandry, is greater than I can 
supply. Some few of the Indians have 
tanned leather and made saddles. Seve- 
ral have made ornaments for themselves; 
and some, butter and cheese. 

“When I first came here there were not 
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two women in the Oconee* who wore 
petticoats lower than the knees, and now 
the long petticoat is in general use. The 
women were the only labourers; but now 
the men partake in the labours of the 
field, as well as in spinning and weaving. 

“ At the Oconee I have a large farm, 
where we raise corn, peas, wheat, barley, 
rye, rice, oats, flax, cotton, potatoes, 
(Sweet and Irish,) melons, pumpkins, 
turnips, &c. I have peaches in great va- 
riety, and of excellent quality; and all 
the varieties of the garden roots and vege- 
tables. I have a grist and a saw mill, a 
tan-yard, a shoe and boot maker, a tin- 
man, a cooper, two wheelwrights, a cabi- 
net maker, an instructor in spinning and 
weaving, a weaver, a set of blacksmiths, 
and a schoolmaster. We have saddlers 
and shall soon havea hatter. My family 
of eighty persons are clothed in our own 
homespun. Our wool, flax and cotton 
are of our own raising; as are our dye 
stuffs. Our wheels and looms are also 
of our manufacture; and we have intro- 
duced the flying shuttle into general use 


among the Indians. From this state oi 


improvement you will readily believe 
that it is the common topic of conversa- 
tion among them. 

“The Moravian brethren have twice 
sent the Rev. Mr. on a visit to me, 
with the offer ofa minister of the gospel ; 
but my opinion being that the proper 
time was not come, on my intimating 
that I would accept of mechanics from 
them in aid of my pian, they sent me 
two; one a tinman and cooper, the other 
a house-joiner and wheelwright. The first 
finds sale for his manufactures either 
with me or the Indians; and hitherto I 
have found a market for all the other can 
make. Both are exemplary in their lives, 
and are very useful. 

“I make figures precede letters. Every 
figure presents a distinct idea to the eye 
and mind. With figures a knowledge of 
weights, neasures, and money, and their 
relative connection is acquired. We 
have in a few solitary instances, some 
half breed and Indians taught to read 
and write.” 

Such were the sagacious and philoso- 
phical views of colonel Hawkins, and 
they succeeded as they deserved. He 








* Oconee is one of the principal towns of 
the Creeks on the Chattahoche. 
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has indeed “converted the wilderness 
into a fruitful garden,” and a band of 
half clothed savages into a community of 
industrious and emulous people. As they 
have become comfortable in their circum- 
stances, they have become proportionabl y 
improved in their manners. A gentle- 
man who passed some years in their 
country, relates that he was present at 
the Boosketan, or annual fast, where up- 
wards of a hundred young females were 
collected to assist in their solemn dances 
and ceremonies. They were clad in lin- 
sey short gowns and petticoats, of their 
own manufacture, and in silk shawls, 
which they had purchased from the white 
traders. A more lovely assemblage of 
youth and innocence, added he, I never 
beheld. Nor were colonel Hawkins’ 
views confined to the amelioration of 
their physical condition. -He very early 
persuaded the Creeks to appoint an offi- 
cer in every town, to execute the de- 
crees of the nation, and to declare that 
when this officer punished or put an of- 
fender to death, it was the law and the 
nation, and not the individual who did 
it. He thus gradually paved the way for 
abolishing the right of private revenge, 
which the Indians have always held in- 
violable. Whatever could add to their 
happiness and comfort, seems to have 
been attended to by him; and we are 
at a loss which to admire most—the 
enlarged philosophy which enabled him 
thus to think and to judge of the subject 
—or the patient and cautious conduct 
which tempered his enthusiasm and ac- 
commodated itself to the peculiar dif- 
culties of his undertaking. Colonel 
Hawkins died on the 6th of June, 
1816—full of years and honour.* Yet 





* Colonel Hawkins was not only the great 
benefactor but the preserver of the Creek 
Indians. Early after the adoption of the 
present constitution, the Creeks assumed a 
hostile attitude. The cabinet was divided as 
to the measures to be pursued towards them, 
whether to exterminate or conciliate them. 
Colonel Hawkins was then a senator from 
North Carolina and earnestly opposed any 
hostile measures. Through his interference 
a negotiator was sentinto the Creek country, 
who so far prevailed that he brought back 
with him a deputation from the nation, with 
whom a treaty was made at New York in 
1794. Colonel Hawkins took an active part 
in all the negotiations with the natives, and 
when president Adams appointed him agent 











his death was premature ior his coun. 
try and for the Indians—for where shall 
we find his fit successor? and who is 
there that can fill up the void which his 
death has made in the hearts of the In- 
dians? The Romans decreed a civic 
wreath to him who saved the life of a 
citizen. That to encircle the brow of 
Hawkins should be immortal and un- 
fading—for he has buried the hatchet and 
it has sprung up, not in armed men, but 
in implements of husbandry, and in the 
tree of peace—he has converted a treach- 
erous friend and dreaded enemy, into a 
useful and pacific citizen, and he has add- 
ed more to the reai glory and prosperity 
of our nat:on, than if he had conquered 
a province, or destroyed whole navies. 
Loaan. 


THE LADY AND PHILOSOPHER. 


A studious astronomer was taking 
great ra to instruct a lady in the sys- 
tem of Descartes; according to which, the 

oups of heavenly bodies consist only 
of vortices, and those bodies are mutual- 
ly attracted by nothing but vortices. 
‘My head turns round already, said the 
fair scholar. ‘ Whether this system is 
adapted to the heavens, I have not the 
least desire to know; but I am pleased 
with it, because in the same manner you 
may explain the system of the human 
heart, and that is my world” The as- 
tronomer looked at her with astonish- 
ment. He had studied the heavens a 
great deal, but he knew nothing at all 
concerning the human heart. 

‘Hear, continued the lady, ‘how I 
represent the matter to myself. Every 
person is such a Cartesian vortex. We 
constantly require an eether to float in; 
this zether is vanity, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all our motions; the heart, the 
centre of the vortex, is the sun around 
which the passions revolve as planets. 
Each planet has its moons; round love, 
for instance, revolves jealousy. They 
mutually illumine each other by reflec- 
tion; but all their light is borrowed from 
the heart, whose second planet, ambition, 
is not so near toitas love, and therefore 





of Indian affairs, he left the senate, quitted 
polished society, and devoted the remainder 
of his life to the service of ihe natives. 
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receives from it a less degree of warmth. 
Ambition has likewise its moons, many 
of which shine extremely bright; for 
instance, bravery, magnanimity ; while 
others reflect but a dismal light, as haugh- 
tiness, arrogance, flattery. The largest 
mene in this system, the Jupiter of the 
vuman heart, is self-interest, which has 
numberless satellites. Reason has also 
a little corner; she is our Saturn, who 
steals away thirty years before we can 
perceive she has made one revolution. 
The comets in my system are no other 
than, meditation, reflection ; which after 
many aberrations, get, in a short time, into 
the vortex of the passions. Experience 
has taught us that they have neither a 
pernicious nor a beneficial influence; 
they excite in us a little fear, and that is 
all: the vortex continues its course as 
before.’ 

The astronomer smiled with open 
mouth, like one who does not compre- 
hend a thing, but out of politeness raised 
no objections to it. “TF piocted a little 
further still, continued thelady. ‘That 
involuntary sentiment, denominated sym- 
pathy, | compare to the power by which 
the magnet attracts iron. Both are in- 
explicable. The solar spots may proba- 
bly be the effect of age, when the warmth 
of the heart gradually decreases—for who 
can answer for it that eur sun will not 
be by degrees extinguished? Then will 
the universe be as dark and cold as the 
heart of an old man or a conqueror. 
The thought is enough to chill one. Fare- 
well!” 

The lady skipped away to forget in 
the vortex of a sprightly dance, the \ idle 
system of Descartes. The astronomer 
looked after her, shaking his. head, and 
compared her to a shooting star. 

{ Boston Intel. 


[From the Boston Yunkee.] 
EXTIRPATION OF SLAVERY. 


In answer to some observations on the 
subject in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, the National Intelligencer 
says— 

“Slavery was not introduced by us, we 
tolerate it only from necessity; and we, 


first of all nations, have taken effectual 


measures to eradicate it.” This is not 
true. Nota particle of these assertions 
can be supported. True indeed the 








crime of introducing slavery does not 
belong exclusively to us—we share it in 
common with our English forefathers. 
But they who receive the fruits of an act, 
adopt it. They who refuse to restore, 
as far as they can, property obtained by 
violence, identify themselves with the 
thief, and share his guilt. Besides who 
imported the great mass of the slaves 
which were brought from Africa here? 
Was it not our own countrymen, after 
their emigration here, and with provincial 
governments of theirown? Do we then 
claim to be wholly innocent—we, who are 
part of the English nation, and that part 
which received the fruits of the crime? 
We, who shared with others the com- 
mencement of the abuse, but who pur- 
sued it by ourselves, and for our own 
benefit? Do we claim to be guiltless of 
the crime of introducing slavery? Im- 
possible! 

But if we had a share in introducing 
slavery, is it not true “that we tolerate 
it only from necessity, and that we, first 
of all nations, have taken effectual mea- 
sures to eradicate it?’ Would to God 
this were true. The example given by 
this young republic to the world, to de- 
sist from the deadly crime of the slave 
trade, showed a sense of returning justice 
which promised much. Already was the 
heart of the philanthropist glad. “He saw 
the manacles of the slaves gradually 
crumbling from their hands, and this in- 
jured race restored, at no distant period, 
to the equal and unalienable rights of the 
great human family. He saw the benevo- 
lent in every quarter laying the founda- 
tion of a system by which the emancipa- 
ted black would be returned to his na- 
tive clime. Real well founded hopes of 
a practical corrective to evil were indul- 
ged. In slave states, the sentiment was 
every where prevalent “ that we consider 
slavery as an evil of the highest grade: 
we tolerate it only from necessity: gladly 
would we promote any plan by which if 
might be gradually corrected consistent- 
ly with the safety of society. The evil 
has been entailed upon rs: show us how 
we can get. rid of it, and you will soon 
see that as we personally claim no share 
in its origin, so we have no wish for its 
continuance.” Such were thought to be 
the sentiments of the southern planter, 
till the question arose in congress of ex- 
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Missouri. Then it was that such feelings 
were manifested, as convince us that the 
spirit which dragged the miserable —_ 
tive to our shores, holds him here still, 
and extends the sphere of his sufferings. 
What a miserable farce is it to pretend 
to root out an evil, by sending away one 
slave, and suffer ten new ones to fill his 
place! Do we wish to reduce the number 
of slaves? Draw a line round his pre- 
sent habitation, and tell him, thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther. Allow no drain 
from an increasing population, and when 
it arrives at a certain point, it will stop. 
Then furnish the means of restoring the 
emancipated to Africa, and refuse eman- 
cipation to those who will not go there, 
and time will do the rest. But throw 
down your bulwarks; open to his in- 
crease the unmeasurable wilds of the 
west, and then will your number dimi- 
nish? When would you exhaust the 
ocean, by dipping water from it, while 
rivers pour their mighty tributes to its 
bosom? 





PUNISHMENT OF CRIMES. 


Extract from Governor Brook’s Speech to the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. 

On the subject of punishment most of 
the governments in Christendom have 
come to a pause. The frequent repeti- 
tions of crimes, in defiance of the most 
appalling and sanguinary punishments, 
has shaken a confidence in their efficacy, 
which custom and prejudice had so long 
and obstinately maintained. And the 
practicability of preventing crimes and 
reforming offenders by the force of early 
education, and the influence of moral 
and religious motives, is gaining credi- 
bility and advocates. 

Although Massachusetts has been dis- 
tinguished for her zealous efforts to rear 
her children to habits of order, of useful- 
ness and virtue, we have too much reason 
to regret the existence of vice and the 
perpetration of crimes. But on due ex- 
amination, it will be generally found that 
the latter have been committed by those 
who were not natives, or if natives, by 
such as had neglected or had been de- 
nied the advantages of early training and 
instruction. 

It is believed that the idea of pro- 
ducing a virtuous and happy state of so- 
ciety by the influence of early education 
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and discipline on the great body of the 
people, has never been so distinctly.con- 
ceived nor urged with so much force and 
effect as in this country. But changes 
await us; and we shall do well to endea- 
vour to catch a portion of that spirit of 
prudence and foresight for which our an- 
cestors were distinguished, by adapting 
the means of literary improvement to the 
state of society, and detecting the bear- 
ings of present circumstances on the in- 
terests of future times. It is not unrea- 
sonable to expect, that among other 
causes, an increase of our population, of 
our commerce, and of large manufac- 
turing establishments, will, as in all other 
countries, multiply the causes of moral 
deterioration. if there be just ground 
for these apprehensions, additional mea- 
sures of precaution cannot be too speedily 
devised. f 
On this occasion, I would present to 
your notice the great penitentiary of the 
commonwealth, at Charlestown. I have 
been recently furnished with a summary, 
but very satisfactory report of the pre- 
sent condition of that institution. It 
must be gratifying to you, as it has been 
to me, to receive assurances of the salu- 
tary effects of the act of February, 1818, 
for classifying the convicts and other 
purposes, on their temper and behaviour. 
Besides the prevalence of good order, 
the expense of the institution has become 
less onerous to the state. The mild 
treatment observed towards the unhappy 
convicts in that prison, their wholesome 
sustenance, the great attention paid to 
their health and cleanliness, the means 
furnished to the younger part of them for 
being taught to read and write, and to 
all of them for religious worship and 
moral instruction, seem to be well calcu- 
lated to operate on ingenuous minds, and. 
lead them to permanent reformation. 
The report of the directors will be 
laid before you by the secretary. In the 
month of October last, the Board of Visi- 
tors of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital examined the condition of the hos- 
ital for the insane at Charlestown. And 
it gives me great pleasure to be able to 
state, that an inspection of that establish- 
ment afforded the visitors the most entire 
satisfaction. The local situation and the 
general arrangements of it, appear to be 
perfectly adapted to the nature and the 
exigencies of such an institution. The 
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inanner in which the two buildings de- 
signed for the accommodation of the in- 
sane, one for males, and the other for fe- 
males, are constructed, is judiciously con- 
trived to ensure the safety and comfort 
of the afflicted patients. And the con- 
cerns of the establishment generally are 
so administered as to fulfil the benevo- 
lent intentions of the legislature in found- 
ing an institution, so interesting to hu- 
manity, in modes the most simple, eco- 
nomical and efficacious. It may be satis- 
factory to you, gentlemen, to know that 
the consulting and visiting physicians, 
comprising some of the most eminent of 
the profession in the state, have exa- 
mined the institution, and given it their 
unqualified praise, as affording the best 
hopes of alleviation and cure for the af- 
flicted subjects of mental disease. I cor- 
dially recommend the institution to your 
fostering care, and shall cheerfully con- 
cur with you in any measures calculated 
to lighten the evils of suffering humanity, 
or to promote the general prosperity and 
happiness of the commonwealth. 

| Bost. Yankee. 


—= 
PETITION OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 


We are quite aware, that any thing that may 
look like opposition to American manufac- 
tures, will not be likely to be regarded with 
much approbation. Believing however, that 
the exertions that have been made in their fa- 
vour by writers in the newspapers through- 
out the country, have produced an undue par- 
tiality towards them, we feel ourselves called 
upon to do what we can to correct the error, 
and therefore copy the following piece from 
the Charleston Patriot. 

We may perhaps, at some future time, en- 
deavour to show, that the American Society 
have not succeeded so completely as they 
congratulate themselves that they have, in 
proving that the doctrines of Adam Smith 
are mischievous and erroneous. A little more 
modesty in speaking of this great man, would 
have been more becoming an anonymous 
writer. 


Hear the other side of the Question. 


The petition of the manufacturers, 
praying the president of the United 
States to make an early call of Congress, 
is as singular an instrument, both as to 
its character and objects, as any, we be- 
lieve, that our history can furnish. The 
people of these states owe not a little to 
the manufacturers for having so kindl 
taken the state of their affairs into consi- 
deration; the agricultural and commer- 
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cial classes especially are under the hea- 
viest obligations to them for this disinter- 
ested and patriotic movement; for in 
their petition it would seem that the re- 
lief of trade and agriculture, as well as 
manufactures, is embraced within their 
cure or panacea for all present ills. An 
alteration of the tariffis the mighty in- 
strument by which this relief is to be ef- 
fected. This is to work out our redemp- 
tion, to arrest the export of our specie, 
to stay our ruinous importations, to raise 
the value of landed estate and the pro- 
ducts of the soil, to revive our drooping 
manufactures, in short, to make us a 
truly great and independent people. 
Happy discovery! Ingenious application 
of those new principles to enrich the 
commonwealth that the manufacturers 
have been lately labouring to develope! 
But it is impossible to suppose them 
serious in asserting it to be within the 
power of Congress to accomplish such 
results. If they spoke in sober serious- 
ness, then must they imagine that body 
endued with a species of magic, and ca- 
pable of altering the laws of trade. Can 
we have made so little progress in the 
knowledge of just principles? Or do the 
manufacturers shrewdly suppose that 
now is the happy moment, when the 
country is labouring under a paralysis in 
relation to trade, and the products of our 
soil are so heavy of sale, for them to 
carry their point by a bold and timely 
coup de main? They have been preparing 
the people for this stroke of theirs by a 
series of essays which have been publish- 
ed in most of our newspapers. They 
have been endeavouring to argue them 
into a conviction, that the protection of 
the manufacturing interests, by heavy 
duties on foreign fabrics, and in some 
cases by their absolute prohibition, are 
the only means to save us from ruin and 
bankruptcy; that the excess of our im- 
ports over our exports from Great Britain 
lays us under perpetual tribute to her; 
that our specie must go from us in an un- 
interrupted stream to discharge this ba- 
lance of trade; that our products will 
perish on our hands, unless we open for 
them a domestic market. It is impossi- 


| ble to glance at these arguments without 


a smile of ridicule. Can the manufactu- 


rers suppose their readers no better ac- 
quainted with the elements of the science 
of political economy, than to believe these. _ 
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among the rest of their weak and untena- | 


ble hypotheses? Do not those who have 
observation and but a little reflection, 
know that the drain of our money has 
been caused by its comparative redun- 
dance and cheapness, and that as soon as 
its quantity is reduced and its value 
raised, it will no longer be exported? 
Do we want to be told that the general 
rise of prices has made our produce too 
high for exportation but at ruinous losses; 
and that our specie, having become from 
its relative cheapness, more an object of 
export, it has obeyed the laws of trade 
and been carried to those markets where 
it could be exchanged for foreign pro- 
duce and goods with a profit. And does 
not common sense teach us, that when 
these causes are reversed, the effects will 
also be reversed? Shall we not see spe- 
cie flowing in, instead of flowing out, 
when our products have fallen to that 
price which will render it an object to 
exchange specie for them? T’o suppose 
that we shall be constantly and perma- 
nently exhausted of our specie is to argue 
in a strange ignorance of the principles 
of commerce. It is to imagine that after 
our currency has improved in value, and 
our products fallen in price, our mer- 
chants, contrary to the dictates of inter- 
est, will continue to export the dearer 
instead of the cheaper commodity. 

But that dreadful phantom, the balance 
of trade, is conjured up on every occa- 
sion to terrify, and pressed as an auxili- 
ary in the argument. No nation has 
reason, however, to dread what is called 
the balance of trade as long as its curren- 
cy is not rendered too cheap, and its pro- 
duce toodear. Goods will be paid for in 
produce, and not in money, unless money 
should be too redundant in the importing 
country. Agricultural countries are not 
the only ones that are subject to a drain 
of specie, because they are not the only 
ones in which money becomes redundant 
and comparatively cheap. It is an idle 
fear, therefore, that unless we become 
manufacturers we shall have to submit to 
perpetual drains of our cash. We shall 
shortly resume the argument, and consider 
the question in some of its other aspects. 


— 
[From the New York Evening Post.) 
FASCINATION OF BIRDS. 
't is a very prevalent opinion that 











snakes possess the power of fascinating 
or charming birds, in such a manner as 
to render them incapable of flight, in 
which situation they seize and devour 
them. The advocates of this opinion 
generally assert that this faculty is seat- 
ed in the eyes of the serpent, which 
when they meet those of a bird, fasten 
the charm upon it, and make sure the 
victim, while the bird shows signs of a 
dread of its approaching fate by flutter- 
ing and cries. Others say that this effect 
is produced by the breath of the serpent, 
which contains certain noxious effluvia 
that paralyze and attract the feeble vic- 
tim to destruction. 

The fact of such a power existing 
somewhere, is so generally credited and 
supported by such plausible testimony, 
viz. the actual observation of respectable 
men, that I was almost induced to be- 
lieve, although unwilling to yield full 
credence to a thing that seemed unac- 
countable upon any rational principle.— 
For it requires more credulity than Lam 
possessed of to suppose that a snake, the 
sight of which strikes even man with 
horror, possesses in its eyes, the mos! 
diabolical feature about it, the power of 
attracting a timid bird, and luring it to 
its doom; or that this effect should be 
produced by the breath, which if nau- 
seous, must be repulsive rather than at- 
tractive. 

A circumstance recently fell under 
my own observation which has tended 
to confirm my incredulity. As I was 
riding along the road, I saw a thrush 
flying just above the surface of an adja- 
cent field. Its flight was so irregular as 
to attract my attention. At first I ima- 
gined that it was pursuing some winged 
insect, but, to my surprise, I saw a large 
black snake which was rapidly retreating 
from the attacks of the little bird. The 
thrush flew at and appeared to peck the 
tail of the snake, and then fluttered baci 
a short distance, and thus continued to 
hover round and annoy its retreating en- 
emy, until after running about four rods 
he took shelter in the woods. The bird 
continued to flutter round a small bush, 
where I had last seen the serpent, and 
where he, no doubt, lay shielded from the 
assaults of his pursuer. | , 

Knowing that the thrush builds its 
nest on the ground, and believing that 
the snake devours both the eggs and 
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young of birds, I inferred that they knew 
their enemy, and that they would some- 
times, especially when irritated with the 
recent pillage of their nests, be so impel- 
led by anger and revenge as to attack 
too boldly, and become the victims of 
their own imprudence; and that the cries 
which they utter are those of anger in- 
stead of fear. A. Z. 


Our correspondent will accept our 
thanks for his communication. The 
facts mentioned by him, and the infer- 
ence he makes, are in direct confirmation 
of those of the late learned professor 
Barton, of Philadelphia, which were first 
published about twenty years ago, but 
which have since been questioned. The 


theory is the most consonant with com- |! 


mon sense, as well as with well authen- 
ticated fact. 





AMERICAN PHARMACOPGIA, 


The convention of the middle states, 
lor the formation of a National Pharma- 
copeia, met on the Ist instant, in the 
chamber of the College of Physicians of 
Philadelphia. During the session, the 
several articles of the Materia Medica, 
and their preparations were individuaily 
considered, and such selection made as 
was deemed most proper. ‘This conven- 
tion closed its session, on the 4th instant, 
by the appointment of the following dele- 
gates, to represent the middle district, in 
the general convention, for the formation 
of a Pharmacopeeia, ard system of Medi- 
cal Ethics, adapted to the United States, 
to be held in Washington, on the Ist of 
January, 1820. 

Doctors, Samuel Le Mitchill, Alexan- 
der H. Stevens, Lyman Spalding, John 
Watts, jr. of New York: Thomas Parke, 
Thomas T. Hewson, of Philadelphia; 
Allen M‘Lane, Wilmington, Deiaware: 
Elisha De Butts, Samuel Baker, of Bal- 
timore; Henry Hunt, of Washington, D. 
Columbia. 

It is hoped that the practitioners -of 
medicine, residing in the middle states, 
who are acquainted with the virtues of 
the American plants, will communicate 
such information, to some of the above 
named committee, in order that it may 
be incorporated in the great national 
work which now promises to be speedily 
completed. 


From a publication in the American 
Daily Advertiser of the Sd inst. it ap- 
pears that the following medical dele- 
gates composed the convention. 


Philadelphia—Doctors Thomas Parke, 
Samuel P. Griffits, Thomas C. James, 
Thomas T. Hewson, Edwin A. Atlee, 
Joseph Parrish, Samuel Stewart. 

From the Medical Society of the State 
of New York—Doctors Samuel L. Mit- 
chill, John R. B. Rodgers, John Watts jr. 
_Lyman Spalding, Alexander H.Stevens. 

From the College of Physicmns and 
‘Surgeons of the City of New York— 
Doctors William J. Macneven, John W. 
| Francis. 
| From the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the western district of New 
York—Doctor Lyman Spalding. 

From the New Jer-ey Medical Socie- 
ty—Doctors Charles Smith, John Van 
Cleve. 

From the Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of Maryland—Doctors Samuel 





} Baker, Elisha De Butts. 


From the Medical Society of Dela- 
ware—Doctor Allen M‘Lane. 

From the Medical Society of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—Doctors Hediry Hunt, 
Thomas Henderson. 

Doctor Thomas Parke was elected 
=. of the convention, Samuel L. 
Mitchill, vice president, Lyman Spalding 
and Samuel Baker, secretaries. 

Two outlines of a Pharmacopeia, and 
an outline of a Code of Medical Ethics, 
were proposed to and considered by the 
convention. 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1819. 





Harrisburg, (Penn.) June 4 
STATE CAPITOL. 








The corner stone of the Capitol of 
Pennsylvania, was laid at 12 o’clock on 
Monday the 31st of last month, by Ste- 
phen Hills, architect, (contractor for the 
execution of the work,) William Smith, 
stone cutter, and Valentine Kergan and 
Samuel White, masons, in presence of 
the commissioners, and a large concourse 
of citizens of Harrisburg; and was fol- 
lowed by three discharges from one of 
the public cannon. 

The Harrisburg band of music attend- 
led, and added much to the interest and 





} satisfaction which all seemed to feel 


From the College of Physicians of 
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and enjoy; and after the ceremonies of 
the occasion had been concluded, the 
commissioners, architect, stone cutters, 
masons, carpenters and workmen, with 
a number of the citizens, partook of a 
cold collation, provided on the public 
ground by Mr. Rahm. 

The commissioners deposited in the 
stone, copies of the following mentioned 
documents, viz: 

Charter of Charles II. to William 
Penn. 

Declaration of Independence. 

Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1776. 

Articles of confederation and perpe- 
tual unton between the several states. 

Copy of so much of an act of the gene- 
ral assembly of Pennsylvania, by which 
indemnity was made to the heirs of Wil- 
liam Penn, for their interest in Pennsy!- 
vania. 

Treaty of peace and acknowledgment 
by Great Britain of the independence of 
the United States. 

Constitution of the United States, 
1787. 

Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1790. 

Acts of the legislature of Pennsylvania 
by which the seat of government was 
removed from Philadelphia to Lancas- 
ter and Harrisburg, and the building of a 
state capitol at the latter authorized. 

Also, a list of the names of the com- 
missioners, architect, stone cutter and 
chief masons: likewise a list of the offi- 
cers of the government of Pennsylva- 
nia, embracing the speakers of the two 
nouses of the legislature, the governor, 
the heads of departments, the judges of 
the supreme court, and attorney general, 
with the names of the president and 
vice president of the United States. 

Quakers.—The following is the opinion 
of a late ingenious writer, respecting the 
people called Quakers:—* What is fa- 
miliar and near to us, excites little scru- 
tiny and investigation; but the time will 
come when a wise legislature will conde- 
scend to inquire by what means a whole 
society (in both the old and the new world) 
is made to act and think with uniformity, 
for upwards of a century; by what po- 
licy (without emolument from govern- 
ment) they have become the only people 
free from poverty; by what economy they 
have thus prevented beggary and want 
amongst their members, while the nation 
groans under the weight of taxes for the 
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or. They are an industrious, modest, 
intelligent, and virtuous people, animated 
with the most beneficent principles. They 
have a comprehensive charity to all man- 
kind, and deny the mercies of God to 
none; they publicly aver that an univer- 
sal liberty is due to all, are against impo- 
sitions of every kind, though they patient- 
ly submit to many themselves, and are 
perhaps the only people of all mankind, 
whose practice (as a body) corresponds 
with their principles.” (Scioto Gazette. 

French Prizes-—The amount of the 
prizes proposed this year by the French 
Society for the Encouragement of Na- 
tional Industry, is no less than 76,600 
francs: a greater sum, probably, than has 
ever been devoted by any similar institu- 
tion, to the purpose of improving the 
arts. Other French societies are cor- 
respondingly vigorous. Among others, 
the French Academy proposes as the 
subject for a prize to be given August 
25, 1819—* the Institution of a Jury in 
France;” a medal of 1,500 francs: and 
another prize of 1,200 francs proposed 
by a gentleman who conceals his name, 
for a poem on the advantages of the sys- 
tem of mutual instruction [Bell and 
Lancaster }. 

Tin.—In the mountains of Blond 
(Haute Vienne, France,) which had not 
been hcretofore examined, tin mines 
have been discovered, and the richness 
of the vein ascertained. ‘Till this time 
no tin mines have been wrought in 
France. | Mat. Int. 

I beg leave to,call the attention of the 
readers of the Philadelphia Register to 
the following fact, which I consider very 
singular and interesting in the geography 
of our country:—The cities of Boston, 
New Haven, New York, Trenton, Phi- 
ladelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and 
Washington, are nearly on a direct line, 
which may be drawn aut them on a 
map of the United States, and New Or- 
leans varies but little to the southward 
of it. G. 

Philadelphia May 29, 1818. | 
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A CHARACTER. 
A FRAGMENT. 


At length her sorrows drew the lines of care, 
Across herbrow, and sketched her story there; 
Years of internal suffering dried the stream, 
That lent her youthful eye its liquid beam. 
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A mild composure to its glance succeeds, 
Her gayest look still spoke of widow’s weeds. 
Her smile was that of patience, not of ease, 
An effort made to cover, or to please ; 
While grief, with thorny pencil, day by day, 
In silence delv’d the flagging cheek away : 
Chas’d the gay bloom that peaceful thoughts 
bestow, : 
To spread, instead, the sallow tints of wo; 
And where the magic dimple us’d to start, 
In early wrinkles wrote—a broken heart. 
And when at length, as satiate with spoil, 
Grief seem’d relenting from her daily toil, 
Time, who had check’d her power, assumed 
his own, 
(His labours he divides, but not his throne, ) 
And features that in sorrow’s mould were cast, 
Lis master chisel finishes at last. 


Perchance, the casual undiscerning gaze, 
That never read a history in a face, 
in the gay circle had suppos’d her gay, 
Nor marked the nascent traces of decay ; 
But oh ! to those whose nicer feelings take 
The fine impression that a look can make, 
Who, skilled by sorrows of their own, descry 
The poisoned secret speaking in the eye, 
(As weeping captives at their windows pine,) 
‘To them there was a voice in every line. 
The brow by effort rais’d to seem serene, 
Round every smile the circling wrinkle seen; 
The sudden cloud that came, and pass‘d away, 
Chased by a cheerless struggle to be gay ; 
At certain words or names the quick, short 
sigh, 
And, +l neglected long, the absent eye, 
That seem’d on images long past to fall, 
Unconscious of aught else—these told them 
all. 


But few among the selfish, busy, gav, 

Permit a quiet face to stop their way ; 

A face that holds no lure, no tribute seeks, 

Demands no homage, nothing strange be- 
speaks ; 

That looks, as hundreds look that they have 
known, 

Just mark’d enough to call some name its own: 

O few in folly’s course can check their speed, 

The simple lines of character to read; 

Or, if they pause, that rude, unfeeling eye, 

The cold inquiry, contumelious sigh, 

And all the world’s gross pity can impart, 

Are caustic to the festers of the heart. A. 


SDtatistics. 

Washington City—According to a 
census of Washington City, taken last 
winter by the assessors, it contains 8548 
white inhabitants; 1359 resident slaves; 
1161 free coloured persons, and 231 non- 
resident slaves—altogether amounting to 
11299. The census of 1810 was 8208. 

Germany.—It is calculated that -the 


population of Germany increases at the 
rate of 450,000 yearly. The present po- 
































pulation of the Danish states is esti- 
mated at 1,862,000, namely, Denmark, 
1,100,000; Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, 680,000; Duchy of Laulburg, 
$0,000; Faroe Isles, &c. 52,000. 

S. Wales.—The expense for the last 
three years, for the transportation of con- 
victs to New South Wales and its depen- 
dencies,and the establishments there, was 


In1816 - - + 26,2910. 8s. 74d. 
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The whole expense for the last year not 
yet known. 








Literature and Acience. 


Nutritive Matter in Vegetables.—Ex- 
periments have lately been made in 
France on the relative quantity of nutri- 
tive matter contained in vegetables, with 
a view to determine a certain basis to be 
adopted in those public establishments 
where there is a great consumption of 
leguminous plants. The quantity of 
those used in the Maison de Detention, 
for example, was formerly fixed by the 
price of the potatoe; but it has been 
found necessary to take as a point of 
comparison, not the prices of substances 
only, but their nutritious qualities: ac- 
cordingly, three questions have been sub- 
mitted to the faculty of medicine, tending 
to determine what quantities (with refe- 
rence to the nutritive principle) of wheat- 
en bread, meat,dry grain, rice, oatmeal, or 
vegetables, &c. may be substituted for 
a certain quantity of potatoes. M. M. 
Percy and Vauquelin, who were appoint- 
ed to make the experiments, have ascer- 
tained that bread contains 80 nutritive 
parts in 100; meal 34 in 100; French 
beans, 92; common beans, 89; peas, 93; 
lentils, 94. Cabbages and turnips, the 
most aqueous of all the vegetables com- 
pared, produced only eight pounds of 
solid matter in 100 pounds; carrots and 
spinach, 14; potatoes, 25. As a general 
result, the reporters estimate that one 


pound of om bread is equal to two 
pounds and a half, or three pounds of 





potatoes; and that 75 pounds of bread 
and 30 of meat, may be substituted for 
three hundred pounds of potatoes. The 
other substances bear the following pro- 
portions; four parts of cabbage, or three 
of turnips, or two parts of carrots and 
spinach, are equal to one of potatoes; 
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and about three parts and a half of pota- | 


toes to one of rice, lentils, beans, French 
beans, and dry peas. These experiments 
may possibly be useful to prisons, work- 
houses, &c. in Great Britain; due allow- 
ance being made for the difference of 
English and French modes of diet. 
| Christian Observer. 
Geological Society— The legislature 
of Connecticut, at its present session, 
has incorporated a Geological Society, 
composed of the following gentlemen, 
viz: Colonel George Gibbs, of New 
York, Professor Silliman, of Yale College, 
New Haven, (Conn.) Parker Cleveland, 
of Brunswick, (Me.) J. Webster, of Bos- 
ton, Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, and 
Robert Gilmor, jun. of Baltimore, and 
their associates. The objects of this so- 
ciety, as expressed in the act of incorpo- 
ration, are, to encourage investigation 
into the geology and mineralogy of the 
United States for the promotion of science 
generally; and particularly in relation 
to the deposits of metals, mineral coals, 
salts, plaister, limestone, marble, and 
other useful and ornamental substances. 
Indeed, their views embrace the inves- 
tigation of all the mineral kingdom, con- 
sidering them all as either curious in 
science, or useful inart. [V.Y. Daily Ad. 
The Russian government is fitting out 
two expeditions for scientific researches 
in remote seas. Each is to consist of 
two ships; one of them is designed to 
make discoveries towards the North 
Pole. 


NOTES ON THE STATE OF OIIIO. 


For publishing by subscription this work, which pro- 
mises to contain a most valuable body of information, 
proposals have been issued by the author, Caleb Atwater, 
A.M. of Circleville, Ohio, Some idea of his manner of 
writing may be formed from an article on the winds of 
the west, in the third number of professor Silinnan’s Jour- 
nal, The book will contain at east 400 pages, octavo; it 
will be extended to 600 pages, and a map of the state will 
be added, if sufficient patronage be given to justify it, It 
will contain an account of the geography and history of 
the state, remarks on Indians, geology and mineralogy, 
botany, ichthyology, currents of air, praries and barrens, 
climate and medical topography, religious denomina- 
tions, state of morals, religion, learning, learned profes- 
sions, schoois and colleges, population and militia, anti- 
quities, revenue, expenditures, internal improvement, 
manufactures, laws relating to land, constitution, juris- 
prudence and interna] poiice, customs, ntgnners and gene- 
ral character, a e+ deseription of counties, 
towns, rivers, iakes, &c. Price to subseribers, $3.50—to 
others, %4.50, 

We have been informed by the author, that he has ex- 
pended ail his means upon the work, He has spared no 
expense within his power in procuring materials, and has 
employed several years of labour upon it. The uswat ob- 
jections to patronising works pubiished by meals pam 
will not appiy in this case, and the impossibiiity of pub- 
lishing it Gldeeut this previous surety of success, will we 
hope, induee aii who intend a to place their 
names as early as possibie on the list. 

Subscriptions are received in Philadelphia by Littel! & 
Henry. 











GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY—ATWATER’S NOTES ON OHIO. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By M. Carey & Son—Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues, in 
which the elements of Natural and Experimental Philo- 
sophy are explained, In three vols. with plates, $3.00, 
bound, 

Birkbeck’s Notes on a Journey from Virginia to the ter- 
ritory of [!linois. Second edition, %1.00, boards. 

A Treatise on the Cause, Means of Prevention, and 
Cure of the Sick-Headache. “y James Mease, M, D. price 
50 cents. 

Abraham Smali—Ewell’s Medical Companion, pp. 750, 
& 5.00. 

W. B. Gilley, New York—Hesitation, or to Marry or not 
to Marry, a novel, 2 vois, 12mo, $1.75, 

‘ F, Lucas, jr. Baitimore—The Practical American Gar- 
ener. 

S. Butler & S. Maffit, Wilkesbarre—The Frontier Maid, 
or a Tale of Wyoming, a poem. 

Tanner, Vallance, Kearny G Co.—No, 2, of a New Ame- 
rican Atias, consisting of maps of New York, Ole, In- 
diana, America and Asia ; being a continuation of a work 
intended to exhibit a complete topographica! view of the 
United States, on a scale of 15 geographical miles to the 
inch, together with general maps of the other portions of 
the worid; constructed from original and authentic do- 
cuments, by H, S, ‘T'auner. 


IN PRESS. 


By M. Carey & Son—Lectures on the Engiish Comic 
Writers, deiivered at the Surry institution, by Wisiam 
Hazuitt. 

A Voyage of Diseavery, made under orders of the admi- 
raity, in his majesty’s ships Isabella and Aiexander, for 
the purpose of exptoring Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into 
the probabiuty of a north-west passage, by John Ross, 
K, S, captain, royal navy. In 8vo. with maps and p.ates. 

Hort’s System of Chrono ogy, by way of Question and 
Answer, Second American edition. 

Oak wood Hail, a novel; inc.uding a Description of the 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westmore.and, and a part of 
South Wales. By Catherine Hutten, author of the Miser 
Married, and the We.sh Mountaineer. In 2 vols. 

The History of the Wars of the French Revolution, 
from the commencement of hostilities, in 1792, to the cou- 
¢.usion of the definitive Treaty of Peace, signed at Pavis 
in 1815, comprehending the Civil History of the principal 
states of Europe during the above eventful period; and 
a correct and impartia: exhibition of the causes, progress, 
and issue of the late contest between Great Britain and 
the United States of America. By Edward Baines, editor 
of the Leeds Mercury. From official documents, and 
other sources of poiitical information, with strict impar- 
tiaiity, and a secrupuious regard to bistoric truth, With 
Notes, by an American gentleman, The work will be 
comprised in four octavo voluines of about 600 pages each, 
and will be illustrated and embe:lished with fifty-two por- 
traits and maps, ali of which will be excented by some of 
the best artists in the United States. Neither pains nor 
expense will be spared to make the work correct and ele- 
gant. Vol.I.is now compieted, and may be seen at the 
store of the publishers. ‘lhe whole will be ready for deii- 
very in August, until which time subscriptions will be 
received at the original price of fourteen doiiars in boards 
and sixteen doliars bound, ‘To non-subscribers the price 
will be advanced two dollars, 


Messrs. Fairman, Tappan & Rand, have undertaken 
to publish the spiendid engraving of Washington’s Fare- 
weil Address, intended as a companion to the Declaration 
of Independence shortiy to be pubiished. It is expected 
to ix executed in a style worthy the subject, and will de- 


serve the most extensive patronage, 
. e 

















PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
By Littell & Henry, 74 South Second St. 


Where subscriptions and communications 
will be received. 


Terms Five Dollars per annum, payable on 
the first of July of cach year, 





Patent Paper Machine of J. & T. Gilpin, Brandywine. 





Clark & Raser, Printers. 
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